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A WOMAN’S DEFENCE. 

XIY AJlTUUll L, MESEItVE, 


“ I would like to know how Willis is to¬ 
night/* said Hiram Brown to his wife, as he 
took a seat at the supper table at the close of 
an early October day, while tlie shadows of 
evening began to gather about the little 
clearing in which their cabin stood. 

“ So should I, Iliram; and if it were not for 
the trouble the children would make, we 
would take them along ami sit up with him 
to-night. I know that his wife must be worn 
out with the long watching she has had.” 

“If you were not afraid to stay alone, 
Susan, I would go over and take care of him 
to-night. For us both to go, with the children, 
would only make trouble for her, I’m afraid. 
Willis has been a friend to us ever since wo 
came into the wilderness; but we are going 
to lose him now. When I was there yester¬ 
day, 1 made up my mind that he could not 
live through the week.” 

“You had better go and stay with him to¬ 
night, Hiram. It will he lonely here, but I 
am not afraid to stay alone. There have been 
no savages seen in these parts for along time, 
and I don’t think they will be likely to come 
to-night because you are away. If they 
should, the walls of the cabin are stout, ami 
it will puzzle them to get through.” 

“ I ought to go, I suppose, Susan; but I am 
almost afraid to leave you and the children 
alone. Still, I cannot think that harm will 
come to you sooner than though I were 
here.” 

“I am not afraid to stay, and I know, 
Hiram, that it is your duty to go. I know 
that if we were in trouble, he would be the 
first to come to us.” 

“Then I will go, Susan. Make all fast 
when I am gone, and don't open the door ou 
any account unless you hear my voice. 
Should there he any one else there, and I 
not be needed, I will be back by bedtime.” 

Some other conversation ensued between 
husband and wife, and then, when the meal 
was concluded, lie arose, and, taking down 
his rifle, carefully examined the priming, 
which he found was to his mind. Then ho 
kissed his children, bade his wife not feel 
uneasy, and, stepping out through the door¬ 
way, he flung his rifle over his shoulder, and 
walked briskly across the clearing iu the 


direction of the cabin of his friend, whilo 
from the open door his wife watched him 
until his form was lost to sight in the deep 
gloom which hung about the edge of the 
forest, which the pale rays of the young moon 
had not the power to dissipate. 

A feeling of loneliness came creeping over 
her as she saw her husband disappear, and 
she realized that she was alone with her two 
young children for the night, in the heart of 
the forest; for the nearest settlement was two 
miles away, whither he was going. It was the 
first time that he had been absent from theiv 
cabin since they had taken up their abode in 
this place, and a feeling of nervousness, that 
she could not shake off, oppressed her. But 
she strove bravely to overcome it, as she 
stepped inside and carefully closed and 
barred the door, and made everything as 
secure about the premises as possible. Then 
she took her children upon her knees, and, 
sitting by the hearth, upon which the glowing 
embers of a fire were shining brightly, she 
undressed them; then, after heaving their 
evening prayers, she placed them in their 
bed, and sat down beside them until sleep 
closed their eyelids. Then she went back to 
the fire, and stirring up the embers, threw 
some pi fell wood thereon, which sprang up 
into a bright blaze, that drove the shadows 
from the room and gave her plenty of light, 
by which she was enabled to work upon a 
garment she was making for her husband. 

Sitting there in the firelight, she tried to 
occupy her mind with the work in her hands, 
and not to think of her lonely situation; but 
this she found was impossible. Try as she 
would, her thoughts were of the savages and 
the atrocities they had committed, and at last 
they amounted almost to terror. She would 
pause with her needle uplifted, with the fear¬ 
ful expectation of hearing the light footsteps 
of savages outside. 

The minutes lengthened into hours, and at 
last her task was well-nigh done. Ai few 
stitches more and the garment would bo 
completed, when she would be ready to 
retire to rest, and she hoped to lose in sleep 
the fears which oppressed her, and which she 
could but conceive were foolish ones. The 
last stitch was being taken, when a sound fell 
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upon her ear, which caused her face to 
blanch aiul her heart to stand still with 
terror, A footstep, light but unmistakable, 
sounded outside close to the door. 

Her work dropped from Iter fingers, and 
she sat, mute and motionless, waiting for a 
recurrence of the sound. A faint hope, that, 
after all, it might be her husband returning, 
lingered for a moment in her heart; but it 
was soon dissipated. Again came the sound 
of footsteps, mingled and confused, and she 
knew that a number of savages were about 
the cabin as well as though she bad beheld 
them with her own eyes. 

In agony of terror she waited for the next 
movement on their part, which should decide 
what were their intentions towards her. She 
had not long to wait. Again there was a 
sound of footsteps, and then the door was 
roughly shaken, as if its strength was being 
tried. The door stood firmly in its place, as 
she had hoped and expected. It had been 
constructed with ail eye expressly to this, 
and now the workmanship of the settler was 
being put to the test. Again the door shook 
and trembled, but with the same result as 
before. 

Then there was a moment’s pause, and 
Susan Brown, with a face as pale as death, 
sat motionless, waiting for what was coining 
next. Her heart beat painfully, and ever and 
anon her eyes went from the door to the bed, 
upon which her children wore sleeping 
sweetly, as yet not disturbed by the racket 
without. 

Suddenly a voice from without fell upon 
her ears. It was that of a savage, saying, in 
broken English: 

“ White woman open door, or Ingin break 
it down.” 

Mrs. Brown made no reply. ITer tongue 
clove to the roof of her mouth, and she could 
not have spoken had it been fo have saved 
their lives. There was nothing she could 
have said which would have been to the pur¬ 
pose. To admit the savages was not to be 
for a moment thought of, and therefore no 
answer was needed to bo made. Again the 
door shook violently, and again the savages 
without demanded admittance, this time in a 
more threatening tone; but they received no 
answer. 

Then for a few minutes there came a 
silence, which, to Mrs. Brown, was more 
ominous of evil than the uproar had been. 
One, two, five minutes passed, and all about 
the cabin was as silent as death. What could 


it mean? What new plans were they making 
to effect an entrance to the cabin? 

Five minutes more, and still not a sound 
from without. Could it be that they had thus 
tamely given up their purpose and departed? 
A slight hope sprang up in her heart; but 
the next moment it was rudely banished. 
There was a slight sound, almost beneath the 
spot where she sat, which, to her, seemed 
like the stealthy footstep of a savage. 

Holding her breath, that the slightest 
sound might not escape her, slie soon became 
convinced that the savages had by some 
means gained access to the cellar from the 
outside, and that, in the darkness, they were 
seeking for the trap-door which led into the 
apartment where she was sitting. She could 
hear their hands as they moved along the 
floor beneath her, seeking for the trap. As 
yet, they were going wide from it; but it 
could not long be so. They must stumble 
upon it at length, and then the fearful mo¬ 
ment which would decide their fate could not 
be long delayed. 

Had her own life only been at stake, it is 
doubtful if the woman would have had tho 
power to have roused lierself to do battle for 
her own existence; but a glance at her sleep¬ 
ing children awakened her, and sent her 
blood again along its usual channel. Strength 
which she had not thought she possessed 
came to her aid, and she sprang from her 
seat, ready for the fearful task to which she 
was subjected. 

Her husband’s axe stood in one corner of 
the room, and moving lightly across the floor, 
she possessed herself of it. With the first 
movement on her part, that on the part of 
the savages below ceased. Evidently they 
were fearful that the scraping sound they 
had made with their hands beneath the floor 
had attracted her attention. 

For full five minutes there was not a move¬ 
ment on the part of either, and a perfect 
silence reigned in the cabin. Apparently the 
savages below did not move from their tracks, 
and Mrs. Brown stood motionless, with her 
husband's axe (irmly grasped in her hands. 
It was her only weapon of defence, and she 
silently prayed that she might have the 
strength to wield it for the salvation of her¬ 
self and her children. 

Again came the scraping sound beneath 
the floor, and this time, as if directed by the 
hands of fate, it moved along directly towards 
the trap. There was not a moment to lose, 
and noiselessly she glided along and took up 
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her station at llio foot of tlio bed, close by 
which tlio trap opened back to the wall. 
Here, axe in hand, she waited for the moment 
when she should strike the first blow for their 
deliverance. 

No less than three pairs of hands were 
now moving along beneath the floor, seeking 
for an entrance to tho room above, and one 
pair of these were close to the object they 
sought. A moment of almost insupportable 
suspense, and the unseen hands touched tho 
door, which she saw commence gently to 
rise. The moment upon which so much 
depended had come at last, and she sent up 
one more petition for strength in this her 
great hour of need. 

Slowly the trap came up, until the foremost 
edge was several inches above the floor, and 
then, with a violent motion, it was thrown 
upward, and tho hideous, painted, tutted head 
of a savage was thrust up through the aper¬ 
ture, and glared about the cabin. 

Standing behind the trap, with axe up¬ 
lifted, Mrs. Brown waited for a favorable 
moment. It came, just as he turned his head 
so that his eyes glared upon her. At that 
moment the axe descended and went crash¬ 
ing into his brain, and he sank down into tho 
darkness with the trap above him, hiding 
him from her sight. The axe, reeking with 
blood, was again uplifted by the now intrepid 
woman, as she waited for another of the 
savages to si Tow his head up through the 
trap. 

For a moment there was a silence in the 
cellar as unbroken as that of a tomb; then it 
was broken by a howl of rage from a couple 
of savage t hroats. Evidently they had become 
aware iti the darkness of the fate of their 
companion, and now, more than ever, were 
thirsting for her blood. Elated by her success 
in thus disposing of one of her enemies, the 
shout of tho remaining savages did not dismay 
her as much as it might otherwise have done, 
and at that moment sho felt as though 
strength would bo given her to effect their 
deliverance. 


Again tho trap was thrown upward; ono 
other savage head protruded, and again tho 
axe descended, accompanied by the same 
dull, crushing sound, and the redskin went 
down to stretch himself beside his fallen 
companion. 

But one, she judged, now remained, and lio 
was not long in showing himself. The fatal 
.axe was again uplifted, and it descended, but 
not with such luck as lmd previously accom¬ 
panied it. The arm of tho savage turned it 
aside, and he escaped the blow, and the next 
moment lie had wrenched it from her hand, 
and she was standing powerless for further 
defence. 

The next moment he attempted to spring 
up into the room, but, as luck would have it, 
his foot slipped upon the rude stall's, and he 
went down again, with the trap upon him; 
and Mrs. Brown, seeing in his mishap a 
chance of escape, sprang upon it, anti, exert¬ 
ing her strength to the utmost, she pulled 
the heavy bedstead, upon which her children 
were sleeping, so that one leg rested on the 
trap, and then, seating herself upon that 
corner, she defied him with all his strength 
to again thrust himself up from the cellar. 

For over an hour she heard the enraged 
and disappointed savage moving about in tho 
cellar, seeking to force an entrance into tlio 
apartment above, and then all was silent. 
Evidently sick of an attempt which had re¬ 
sulted so disastrously, and which promised 
so little success, he had departed, and left hor 
master of the situation. 

It was a long and weary night to tho 
settlor’s wife, fraught still with fears for her¬ 
self and children, and for tho safety of her 
husband, whom she feared had fallen by the 
hands of the savages before they lmd attacked 
the cabin; but with the rising of the sun his 
well-known footstep sounded outside, and she 
left her place where all night long she had 
remained above the trap, and gave him 
entrance, glad once more of Ids protection. 
Then she told, while ho listened with amaze¬ 
ment, of tho gallant defence sho had made. 
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A YANKEE IN MEXICO. 

Being the Adventures of a United States Volunteer in Maximilian’s Army. 
BY JAMES FBANKLIN FITTS. 


Note by tiie Editor. —We are assured by 
our coutributor, as above, that the following 
curious narrative of adventure Is not merely 
“ founded on fact,” but that it Is nothing but 
fact itself. Tho name Joel Dusenbury Is the 
only fiction about It; and that necessarily 
conceals tho name of tlio real hero, at present 
a resident of Niagara County, New York. 
The writer has wisely aimed to presorvo tho 
story in ids own words; and wc think that 
our readers will agree with us, when they 
have read It, that no more interesting cvidenco 
has ever been published of the adventurous 
spirit of tho “ universal Yankco nation.” 

I was in tho war, of courso; It was not in 
my nature to keep out of such a scrapo as 
that, I did a full-grown man’s share of 
fighting under Grant; and when tho end of 
the rebellion left me without occupation, I 
took steamer for Now Orleans, thinking that 
the unsettled stato of affairs in that quarter 
would make somo kind of an opening for mo. 
Tho fact Is, I was Just a trifle weary of 
roughingit round tho world, and I had almost 
made up my mind to do what most Yankees 
think of long before they come to be twenty- 
one—marry a wife, and settle down in a 
home. Coming to tills conclusion, I intended 
to go South, make some money, and then re¬ 
turn to my birthplace up North among the 
hills, and look around for a good Yankee girl 
who would prevent my roaming in future, 
lint, Lord bless me!—the moment I put foot 
on the gulf steamer, I had, unknown to my¬ 
self, entered upon a now and extraordinary 
series of adventures—extraordinary, even for 
me. 

It came about in this way. Arrived at 
New Orleans, 1 found nothing to turn my 
particular attention to for a few days; and I 
was sauntering along Canal street one sunny 
afternoon, when I met Joe Devitt, an old 
friend whom I lind last met at Shanghai, In a 
scrape where two or three Ariiorlcan nnd 
English boats’ crews lied to make a common 
cause and fight tliclr way through about a 
thousand Johnny Pigtails, back to the boats; 
nnd no easy thing to do, either, as the China¬ 


men were awfully mad on account of some 
caper of one of our ’fore-the-mast men. Joo 
belonged to the English ship, nnd I saved him 
a cut that would have taken Ills head half off; 
and though wc lindn’t met since, wc remem¬ 
bered faces perfectly, nnd were cronies again 
in two minutes. 

After wo had talked a while, he asked me 
what I was doing; nnd when I told him, ho 
advised me to go to Brownsville, Texas, as 
quick as I could get there. 

11 You’re a rough ’un, Joel,” lie said; “ and 
down thero oil the Klo Grande where it’s 
every man for himself, nnd the devil for tho 
whole, is just the place where you’ll thrive. I 
need not tell you what to do; go, and you’ll 
sec for yourself.” 

We talked an hour on this subject, and at 
tho end of It I came to the opinion that Joo 
was right. We separated, and the next morn¬ 
ing I took passage on a steamer that was 
convoying some troops to Brownsville, and 
was there in four days. 

It was n queer place as I ever saw, full of 
Americans, Mexicans and Jews—overrun¬ 
ning with soldiers of tho late Confederacy, 
ripe for anything—with no end of smugglers, 
gamblers and thieves, nnd every tiling in a 
terrible condition of social chaos. There was 
little law and order except what was admin¬ 
istered by the 6cnnty garrison, nnd they were 
too feeble in numbers to dare to do a great 
deal; tiie place was filled with uproar and 
disturbance all day and all night, and such a 
tiling as tranquillity was not to be thought of. 
• I had not been ashore an hour before I was 
appointed and sworn In by the civil authorities 
as one of several dozen new policemen; and 
shortly after, I was made a custom-liouse 
officer. You’ll believe mo when I say that 
wlint with watching tho hundreds of fellows 
who stole across the Bio Grarnlc to Matamoras 
every night to buy whiskey for twenty cents 
per gallon, nnd tried to come hack with It, to 
sell for three dollars, duty free, and trying to 
keep the peace between the Texans and the 
"Greasers,” as they called tho dark-skinned 
fellows from tho other side tho river, my 
hands were full enough. I should like to tell 
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you some true stories of Brownsville, If I lmd 
the time. I declare on my honor that more 
tlmn once I have rushed upstairs at the dead 
of night to find out the cause of an nwful 
yelling; and after breaking down the door, 
found a room looking like a slaughter-house, 
besmeared with blood, with cards, and bottles 
nnd glasses strewn nil round, and three or 
four dead bodies on the floor, with knife- 
marks on them—and not a living soul aboutl 
Things of tilts kind linpponed thero so often 
that nobody thought them at all unusual. 
And the Mexican gamblers—but they were a 
vlllanous crew. Whenever any of us arrested 
nnd locked up one of them for any cause, it 
was always done with the expectation that a 
pitched battle would follow; nnd the ex¬ 
pectation was generally realized. Two score 
or more of the scoundrels would gather in tlio 
street, waiting for the policemen, and he, of 
course, would only como strongly reinforced, 
nnd then thero woidd follow a regular stand- 
up light with pistols, and often a charge with 
clubs'and knives. I believe I have' partici¬ 
pated In as hotly-fohght battles thero In 
Brownsvillo, on a small scale, as I ever did 
In Virginia. As for tlio liorsc-tlileves, they 
were moro closely banded together, if possi¬ 
ble, than the gamblers. Wo might arrest 
them at Brownsville; but It was utterly Im¬ 
possible to get them to Iluntsville, where the 
grand jury sat, so sure were they to bo rescued 
on tlio way. I remember being offered tlireo 
hundred dollars to convey one notorious 
scamp safely on this Journey; but with tlio 
force at my disposal, I could do no otherwise 
than to decline. 

I staid there about eighteen months, and 
made some money; and then I was suddenly 
turned on a new tack by the reading of a 
printed proclamation that I found on a 
smuggler from Matamoras. It was the call 
Issued by Maximilian, offering extraordinary 
inducements to all soldiers who had fought In 
the war, either Union or Confederate, In tlio 
way of largo pay and bounties, to join his 
service. I deliberated half an hour, and mado 
up my mind to raise a company and offer it 
to him. 

I knew then ns well as I know now, that 
popular sentiment in our country was strongly 
against the Austrian and his cause; but I 
had no'8cruplcs myself, nnd was not afraid of 
finding any among the rough spirits that I 
had to deal with at Brownsville. To my 
mind, In those days (and I must confess that 
I havo seen very llttlo since to cbnngo my 


opinion), the whole Mexican nation were a 
despicable set, at best, and this Btrugglc be¬ 
tween Maximilian and Juarez was lio better 
than a kind of 11 bear cat bear” fight. Any 
such principle as love of republicanism, or of 
monarchy, was out of the question with theso 
people; and from all that I could learn of tlio 
archduke, lie was giving them a far better 
government than they had over had before. 
Certainly, after I mado up my mind to go and 
take a turn of experience In this Mexican 
civil war, I was not troubled with any fears 
that I was about to espouse the wrong side; 
nnd as for the fellows that I enlisted for tlio 
enterprise, I presume they took no thought 
nt all about It. For myself, I don’t pretend 
that I was actuated by any fine sentiment on 
the subject; nnd though I heard a great deal 
from the American residents nt Brownsvillo 
about Joining the Liberals, ns they styled 
themselves, and fighting for a republic In 
Mexico, against foreign oppression, I don’t 
know of any who did It. I simply went to 
the side that made large offers, having no 
doubt they would be honorably made good, 
since the position of Maximilian after his 
shameful desertion by Napoleon had mado 
recruits for his army a positive necessity; 
mid moreover, I had seen Maximilian at 
Trieste several times, half a dozen years be¬ 
fore, and all the sailors of the Austrian frigate 
that was anchored there were so enthusiastic 
about his generosity nnd smartness that I 
was prepossessed in Ills favor. Ilowover, be¬ 
yond all this was my old nnd Inborn lovo of 
adventure and excitement; and I think that 
the chance of gratifying it in a new field like 
Mexico would havo been sufficient reason for 
mo to undertake a much more questionable 
service than this.* 

I was'of course obliged to keep my project 
secret, in view of the presence of United 
States troops by whom I might have been 
arrested for an intended breach of the neu¬ 
trality laws; but I had no difficulty hi getting 
eighty recruits in three dnys, all of them eager 
for tlio servlco proposed. The night be¬ 
fore I left Brownsville, I assembled them to¬ 
gether in an upper room, and gave them somo 

* Whatever opinions Mv. Dusenbury is 
pleased to express in regard to the merits of 
tlio Into Mexican struggle, or tlio positions 
therein of lenders or people, nro to be taken 
simply as his own. They are allowed to stand 
in Ills nnrrntivo ns such, and nro In no senso in¬ 
dorsed either by Ills editor or publisher. 

J. F. F. 
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instructions, which were briefly ns follows;—. 

“ We cannot go to tin? city of Mexico to¬ 
gether/* I said, “ for we should be intercepted 
by the guerrillas. Every man, therefore, 
must shift for himself between here and 
there; and I have no instructions, except 
that you arc all to join me, wherever Maxi¬ 
milian can be found, as soon as you can.” 

Wc sepmated with this intention, and I 
sailed for Vera Cruz, and travelled tlicnco in¬ 
land to the city of Mexico, where I arrived in 
three weeks from Brownsville, after some re¬ 
markable and perilous adventures, which I 
must omit. And within a week after, 1 was 
joined by more than seventy of my men, who 
had succeeded, as I had, In eluding the 
dangers of the way, and getting safely 
through guerrillas, robbers and Liberal hands. 
Of the other ten, four repented and staid at 
Brownsville, three returned from Yera Cruz, 
and three were murdered and robbed on the 
way. 

I speedily proffered the services of myself 
and my company to General Mejia, and tho 
offer was gladly accepted by him for tho, 
emperor. Other American recruits came in,. 
attracted by tho proclamation (American. 
soldiers being in high repute in Mexico), and • 
my company was augmented to a small bat¬ 
talion of nearly two hundred. Wo were uni¬ 
formed, armed and equipped, and placod In 
the emperor’s escort, which gave me very fre¬ 
quent opportunities of seeing the imperial 
personage, and, on several occasions, of con¬ 
versing; with him. lie was just such a tall, 
noble-looking man as his pictures represent, 
with a handsome, heavily-bearded face, of 
rare intelligence, a pleasant voice, and an 
easy, winning way.: I believe he made friends; 
of all who met lilm while he was in Mexico,, 
and there are thousands there to-day to tell 
you that he governed the country well; and; 
I know there were tears enough shed when, 
lie was led out to. die that doleful day at 
Queretaro. I lmd the rank of mqjor conferred 
on me, with eight dollars in gold per day; 
and wc were all treated much better than the 
native Mexicans in this service. The most 
noticeable adventure that I had while Maxi¬ 
milian was yet able to keep his capital In 
Mexico, was with a treasure-train; which I 
will relate. 

The mines, during the empire, were more 
prolific tlmn ever before; it was a part of 
Maximilian’s policy to make gold and silver 
coin plenty, and mining and minting-were 
carried on by tho imperial agents till the last 


days of the empire. Money abounded every-, 
where, and. collected in an overplus, at the 
capital. To allow tho merchants aiul bankers 
to ship the specie from Vera Cruz to almost 
every maritime country hi the civilized world, 
in payment for goods ordered and credit re¬ 
ceived, a. treasure-train, numbering forty 
wagons, laden with gold and silver coin, in 
large boxes, was made up at Mexico for Yera 
Cruz. About fifteen hundred mounted men, 
which was considered an ample escort, were 
detailed to guard it through; and I,greatly to 
my astonishment, was placed in command. 
Far from anticipating any such result to this • 
business as that which I afterwards witnessed, ; 
I accepted the trust, organized my command, 
and started out. That tho service was delicate 
and highly dangerous, I well knew; butIJiad • 
my men under good discipline, as I supposed, 
and did not anticipate anything ill which care . 
could not avoid. 

Wc toft the city, and continued on the way 
for three days, without the happening of any 
incident worth notice. I was vigilant with. 
the guard, night and day, and they performed 
their duty passably well. For Mexicans, I 
presume they did it exceedingly well; for it 
is a fact, that I occasionally found a guard at 
night who was not sound asleep on his post.; 
I. have little to say of the soldierly qualities of, 
these fellows; they were as slack, ns easy, 
and 03 careless in their duty, as tho Mexican 
is apt to be, submitted sullenly to discipline, 
and filled me with .anxiety for tho. safety of 
my charge, before wo had performed one half : 
our journey. 

The calamity came, when it did come, sud¬ 
denly and overwhelmingly. We had as yet 
seen no enemy, save a guorrilla or two at a 
distance, now and then, riding up to,the top; 
of an eminence to take an observation of us, 
and. then disappearing; but one morning just 
after we had pulled out of park, and taken tho 
road, while I was riding up towards the head 
of the train, to see that everything was going 
on right, one of the lieutenants galloped up 
furiously, and shouted to me in Mexican: 

“ Gracious God! Major, look there P ? 

He pointed, ns he spoke, towards a steep; 
hill, a milo to tho rear, down the side of which 
tho road ran, In full view from where wc- 
were. I looked, and saw a body of horsemen 
coming swiftly towards us; not a little pre¬ 
datory band, hut a long, deep column, riding; 
by fours, and numbering four thousand if 
there was one I And 1 knew well enough that 
Maximilian had no such troops In hisservlcej 
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<( Halt the train ami form to tlio rear I” X 
Biiontcil; but my volco was drowned by a 
wild cry from every part of the escort, “The 
Liberals! the Liberals I” and forthwith thcro 
began a panic which I cbnld no more stay 
than I could have stayed tlio sun in bis 
course. No “sauce qui pcul” at Waterloo 
ever put soldiers to flight quicker than that 
first cry, as the Republican cavalry came down 
the hill. If I could have got my men in line, 
1 would have charged them as they came, 
desperate as It would have been; but my men 
chose to make their own dispositions. It was 
in vain that I dashed to and fro among them, 
beseeching them for the honor of the empiro 
and the safety of the treasure to make one 
stand; they were completely demoralized, and 
paid no heed to mo. Seizing upon tlio 
treasure-boxes, they dashed them from tlio 
wagons, tore off the covers, filled their pockets 
with gold coin, and galloppcd furiously away, 
every man for himself. I believe I was tlio 
last man on the scone when the enemy had 
approaclied so near that I could plainly hear 
their shouts as they dashed forward. I 
seized my homo’s feed-bag, filled it witli coin, 
buckled It to the saddle; and then mounting, 
I spurred away, pursued hy a squad of tlio 
Liberals, from whom I escaped after a long 
chase. 

After this episode, I was separated from 
Maximilian’s troops for a long time. IIo had 
evacuated the capital, and taken to the field 
with Ids army; the enemy swarmed thickly 
between it and me, and I was often obliged io : 
play Liberal to save my neck from the noose; 
which my knowledge of the language, and of 
the general purposes and policy of both 
parties, enabled mo to do successfully. Max¬ 
imilian finally occupied Qneretaro; and after 
serving with the Liberals who surrounded the 
city for some weeks, waiting for a chance to 
get in, I succeeded olio morning in attracting 
tlio attention of the guard on the wall nearest 
my party, by displaying a white handkerchief; 
nnd'nfter a smart run of a quarter of a milo, 
under a shower of musket-balls that scorned 
to hit everything but mo, I reached tlio walls, 
one of the gates was opened under a discharge 
of grape from the barbette guns, and I was 
back again among my friends. 

I found that several hundred of my run¬ 
away guard had returned before me, and the 
story had been spread that I was killed while 
defending the train; a story that might easily 
have been true. I was welcomed back gladly, 
for slnco tlio late severe reverses, capable 


ofllcers-wero sadly needed Inside Queretaro; 
and after my explanation of tho affair of the 
train, General Miramon Informed mo that 
not the slightest blame was to bo attached to 
me for the calamity. 

I felt, however, that I needed to perform 
some signal service to redeem myself; and 
when It became known that the generals were 
anxious for rellablo Information of the even¬ 
ing’s doings and designs, I made Iiasfe to 
offer myself as a spy. Mejia and others high 
in rank endeavored to dissuado me, urging 
that my sCrviccs wei'e more needed inside; 
but somebody must go, and I persisted. I 
got outside tho city by boldly taking amusket 
at night, and taking my place on the enemy’s 
advanced guard-line, where I stood till I wa3 
regularly relieved, and then marched into 
camp with tho relieved guard. Nobody dis¬ 
covered tho imposture that night; and by 
daylight I wa3 ten miles in the country, to¬ 
wards the city of Mexico. I thought it ex¬ 
pedient to absent myself as soon as possible, 
and not risk a recognition by somo of my old 
comrades in tho Liberal army. 

It was an easy thing, with my driver’s dress 
and knowledge of tho language, to gaiu ad¬ 
mittance into tho capital again; and indeed 
I may say lioro that it was only my personal 
appearance, so much liko that of a native 
Mexican, and my easy command of tho 
tongue, that saved me twenty times in two 
years fVo'm tlio bullet or tho halter. Once 
inside, I went around ns any civilian would 
go; I sauntered among tho troops, hung 
around headquarters, and listened to the 
gossip of tho soldiers and the people in tho 
Grand Plaza; and after a week, I was able to 
make an estimate, which I have no doubt was 
very nearly correct, of the total strength of 
tho Republican army, besides learning much 
of importance about tlio civil affairs of tho 
Juarez government, and of other nations, 
which would certainly never have reached 
within tho walls of Queretaro If I had not 
carried it there. And after I had accumulated 
a stock of Information such as I knew would 
make me doubly welcome among my friends,' 
I was preparing to return, when I was arrested 
and taken from my bed, and locked up one 
night by one of tho Juarez provost marshals. 

I did not quite comprehend what had led 
to my detection until the next morning, be¬ 
fore the drum-head court-martial that tried 
and sentenced me; and then the thing was 
fully explained by tho appearance of a cavalry 
officer, who swore that ho had led tho sound 
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that chased me away from the captured 
treasure-train, and that I theu wore the Max¬ 
imilian uniform. I was eailed upon to defend 
myself upon the charge of being a spy; and X 
pleaded ignorance and innocence, with all the 
zeal of a really Innocent liupi, and with fre¬ 
quent use of tlio names of tlio most approved 
Mexican saints. It was all of no use; I was 
convicted on tlio spot, sentenced to bo shot 
on tlio Plaza at sunrlso, aud unceremoniously 
thrift back into my guarded room, and left to 
my own reflections. 

It is far from comforting to know that tliero 
are but twenty-four hours between you and a 
violent death. I had never been 111 quite so 
grave an extremity before; and I instantly 
camo to the quiet, desperate determination 
that I would escape before daybreak, or 
perish in attempting It. 

' Looking about me, I found that I was con¬ 
fined In a narrow room, with a single grated 
window looking out on tho Plaza, two stories 
below. Tho door of the room was open, and 
h sentinel paced back and fortli before it, 
looking iii as ho passed, to be certain that I 
was secure; and from frequent conversations 
between him and another who was beyond 
my sight, I learned that there was a second 
sentinel at tho head of the first-stairs. Re¬ 
jecting escape by the window as wholly im¬ 
practicable, I matured a plan during the hours 
of that stifling hot day, as I sat in tho corner, 
apparently asleep—a desperate, hazardous 
plan of escape, with not more than ono 
clianco in ten of success. I had mado lip my 
mind that I would attempt it as near dark as 
possible, before any lights were brought; and 
I waited in sucli suspense as I uover knew 
before or since, for tlio time. 

When it came—that is, when it had grown 
so dusky that tlio spectrum of the sentinel 
pacing before tlie door looked like a moving 
shadow—just as ho passed the door once, I 
crept swiftly to it, into tho hall, and sprang 
upon him. I took him at a disadvantage, as 
I meant to; his back was towards me, and in 
my desperate energy I wrenched his musket 
away from him, while ho set up a loud shout 
of “ guard 1 guard I” which filled the building 
with its clamor; and before lie could utter 
tho word again, I knocked him senseless with 
ono blow of tlio stock. A moment’s indecision 
then might have been fatal; but I had deter¬ 
mined long before what to do next. I sprang 
for tlie stairway; tho other guard discharged 
his piece at me, and missed me; I threw him 
bodily aside, and plunged down the stairs, 


five at a jump. I reached the Plaza, and 
found it lively with soldiers and citizens, as it 
always is at that hour. A large crowd was 
gathering in front of the building, called there 
by the shouts and tlio report of a musket from 
above. I had anticipated this, aud had hoped 
to mingle with them, and escape recognition; 
but as ill-luck would have it, my accuser, 
that ill-omoned cavalry officer, was entering 
tlie outer doorway ns I cnrno to' itl Ho 
shouted the alarm, and tried to collar me; I 
knocked him against tile wall with n blow of 
my fist, and darted through tho door and 
across tlio nearest angle of the Plaza, with a- 
hundred or more in full cry after me, yelling 
at the top of their voices something, which, 
freely translated into English, would read: 

“Ah, the rascally Austrian spy I Kill tho 
damned spy of tho usurper I Cut him into 
little pieces! Burn him, drown him, hew 
him, kill him In fifty ways—tho miserable 
heathen spy!” 

It was fortunate indeed for me that I hud 
waited until night; tho increasing darkness 
was my only friend in that howling rabble, 
and the only hope I had. The pursuit was so 
close that it nevor lost sight of me; I heard 
tho clicking of gun and pistol-locks behind 
mo, and I presumo that nothing but tho 
crowded streets and lanes through which I 
purposely ran prevented a continual dis¬ 
charge of firearms upon me. 

For half an hour I continued my elrcultous 
flight, hoping to throw my pursuers off tho 
track in some of my doublings; and at last, 
finding that I was gaining no ground, but 
that tho shouts coming from the direction 
towards which I was running seemed to in¬ 
dicate that I was to bo cut off speedily, I 
turned into a blind alley, uncertain whither 
it would lead. It terminated In an open space, 
beyond which I know was tho city wall. It 
was no time to pause or hesitate; tho pursuit 
was hot behind me; I dashed on, and my feet 
presently struck tho wooden way which 
led to the top of the wall; tho place, I pre¬ 
sume, being ono where a barbette gun was on 
tho wall. I reached the top, somo twenty feet 
above the ground, with tho fleetest of my 
followers not more than two rods behind me. 
I was desperate, it may well be supposed; I 
had firmly resolved not to be taken alive; and 
in this present frightful situation I did tho 
oidy thing that I could do consistent with 
that determination. I leaped from the wall. 

Nothing was to bo expected from such a 
rashly desperate act but Instant death, or a 
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terrible mutilation, more tlian death; and 
I shut my eyes as my feet left the edge of the 
wall, blindly expecting that I was leaping Into 
eternity. But the good luck, or something 
better, that has. stepped between me and 
death scores of times, In all parts of the world, 
was there to preserve me; a huge heap of 
sand, probably left there long before, from 
some repairing of the wall, was just beneath 
me, and I sank into the yielding mass up to 
my knees, safe and unhurt. Amazed at my 
preservation, I stood perfectly still, invisible 
in the gathering darkness, and listened to the 
ejaculations of my pursuers, as they gathered 
thickly on the wall above me. I heard them 
speculating on my fate, agreeing, with many 
exclamations and callings upon the saints, 
that I must be dashed to pieces at the foot of 
the wall, and that two or three should go 
around by the nearest gate to ascertain. 

Extricating myself from the sand, I ran to 
the chaparral, where I hid, safe from further 
pursuit, for three days.- During that time, 1 
saw parties, mounted and on foot, scouring 
the open country in soarch of mo, and some 
of them entered the chapdrral; but any one 
can hide in thoso labyrinthine thickets so 
that not the closest search can find him; and 
so I hid, until the heat of the chase had 
abated, and then crept out by night, and 
struck off northerly towards Querotaro. 

X will not now undertake to detail the 
many and exciting adventures which happen¬ 
ed to mo before I was again within its walls. 
The country between the capital and the 
besieged city swarmed, not only with tlio 
troops of Juarez, but also with independent 
land-pirates who robbed and murdered op 
their own responsibility, and kept Inhabitants 
and travellers in a state of continual terror. 
The fate of old Don Guadalupe La Vega, a 
rich cattle-breeder, who lived on his estate, 
a hundred miles from the city, Is a fair speci¬ 
men of the lawlessness and terrorism that 
prevailed at this. time. The old man was 
taken out of his bed one night by four masked 
and armed robbers, and compelled, under pain 
of Instant death on his refusal, to sign a 
check on the Bank of Mexico for ten thousand 
dollars. To save his life, the old man did it; 
but be secretly placed upon it a private mark 
that was so well known to the bank-officers, 
that the two men who presented it were in¬ 
stantly arrested. But mark the sequel; the 
intelligence of tlielr arrest had not reached 
the don when he was murdered by the other 
twol 


By dint of unwearying patience, perfect 
self-possession, and my knowledge of the 
language, ■ I at length reached Queretaro 
through the Republican lines, The informa¬ 
tion that I brought was of tho highest im¬ 
portance to Maximilian; ho heard it from my 
own lips; and when I had finished my narra¬ 
tive and lie had asked me some questions, lie 
publicly thanked mo for what ho termed my 
great services to his cause, and decorated me 
with the cross of tho legion of honor. 

After this, I remained in Queretaro till the 
end, which happened some weeks later. The 
emperor’s army had dwindled down to about 
two thousand men, and there were hardly 
officers enough left to command it; but 
among these there was tho best of feolingand 
perfect unity of sentiment. Very often, in 
those critical day3 that preluded the end of 
the new empire, did I sit at tablo at tho im¬ 
perial quarters, with Maximilian and some of 
his officers; and not infrequently I was called 
in to consult with him and General Miramon, 
or Mejia. And notwithstanding tho small 
number of troops left for the defence of the 
city, that defence could have been prolonged 
for months, but for tho shameful treachery by 
which It was at last given up, and the lives of 
Maximilian and his two best generals taken. 
Concerning I,opoz, the traitor, It is enough to 
say that no rtmn was more trusted by the 
emperor, and that there has never been so 
black a treachery bought with gold, since the 
days of Benedict Arnold. It was wholly un¬ 
looked-for when it came; but it was artfully 
planned, as I shall tell, and succeeded perfect¬ 
ly in its object. Everything looked to a long, 
bloody, and obstinate defence; for the walls 
were well defended with heavy guns, there 
were but two gates, strong and massive, and 
well protected, the enemy had been unablo 
to make a breach, they had been beaten off 
in overy attack; our soldiers fought well, 
with the personal example of Maximilian and 
the generals before them, and there were 
sufficient ammunition and supplies inside for 
some mouths. XVc were beqten by treachery, 
and treachery only. 

. X was officer of the guard, on jhat miserable 
morning; and shortly after midnight I had 
made a turn of all the guard posts, and found 
everything safe and quiet, and that nothing 
unusual had been heard or seen in the be¬ 
sieging camp. Shortly after I returned to tho 
guard-quarters, I was startled by the discharge 
of single muskets from two remote parts; and 
with a squad of ten, all of them of my 
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battalion, I sallied out to leant the cause. 
Before we reached the first post, we met a 
soldier whom I had left on duty but a few 
moments before, and who I know belonged 
there still, for an hour. 

“Halt, there!” I called, to him. “What 
are yon doing off your post?” 

“ I have been relieved,” ho replied. 

“Who relieved you?” 

“ General Lopez.” 

An undefined suspicion of the truth of this 
wretched business dawned upon mo; but it 
was not made a certainty till we reached ono 
of the gates, and saw from a distance the 
glaro of torches, and three battalions of in¬ 
fantry, dressed in the Liberal uniform, 
drawn up within! 

As it was explained afterwards, Lopez, had 
received through a small aperture in the wail, 
only large enough to admit of the passage of 
a human body, a largo number of the enemy; 
and with them he had gone from post to post, 
boldly relieving the guard, and sending in tho 
relieved sentinels. There was much confusion 
in tho uniforms worn by the two armies, and 
the presence of General Lopez was calculated 
to allay suspicion, Instead of exciting it; and 
except the two guards whose firing had 
alarmed me, I do not know that any opposi¬ 
tion was made—and those two were at once 
overpowered. Certain it is,’that when I 
reached tho gate, I found it in tho possession 
of tho Republicans. 

Iloping to get back to the quarters in time 
to arouse the officers, get out the body-guard, 
and niake a rallying point, I led my men hack 
with all haste, and found that the enemy’s 
guards were posted at every door. Feeling 
that everything was now lost, and that 
nothing remained to do but to try to escapo 
tho common fate of Maximilian’s army, I 
gave my little squad a whispered explanation 
of the startling aspect of affairs; and telling 
them that I meant to escape with them, if 
possible, and cautioning them to do just as I 
did, I led them back to the gate again. It so 
happened that a lot of captured Liberal uni¬ 
forms had shortly before this been distributed 
to our men, and each of those with me had ono 
on. My own was a fatigue, which might 
easily havo belonged to elthor side. Wo were 


halted at tho gate, and Isang out with feigned 
impatience, and a loud voice: 

“ I am Major Garcia Iturbide, hearer of de¬ 
spatches to the city of Mexico, announcing tho 
fall of Queretaro. This Is my escort; horses 
wait ns outside. Don’t detaiu us on your peril.” 

I uttered these words in a pompons, per¬ 
emptory tone; the guard yielded, and wo 
passed out. And I never learned the fate of 
Maximilian and his two ablest generals until 
weary weeks afterwards, on our arrival at 
Brownsville. 

But Brownsville is eight hundred miles 
from Queretaro, and we had a perilous and 
laborious journey to reach it. Getting clear 
of the Liberal army, with the same story 
about tho despatches, we seized the first 
horses we could find, and took tho road. 
From that time we had little difficulty; we 
wore strong enough in numbers and in arms 
to deter the guerrillas from attacking us, 
while the story that I was making a tour in 
the secret sendee of the Juarez government 
was generally credited. I had about mo a 
belt of money which I had worn for some 
months, and which now was called into fre¬ 
quent use as wo journeyed on. In due time 
wo reached Brownsville, where we parted 
company; and I drifted northward again— 
and here I am. 

I had my fill of adventure in Mexico; but 
that was not my principal object in going 
there. I believe I havo not said, as I might, 
that I had at ono time during my stay there 
some twelve thousand dollars, but was unable 
to get it out of tho country, and therefore had 
to leave it. Perhaps, some day, when tho 
roads in Mexico are safe to strangers, I may 
go there and get it from its burial-place, 
which is known to me only. And after all 
this, the fortune that I meant to make is not 
made, as yet, and the girl that I meant, to 
offer it to is not yet picke;d out. Another 
whaling-voyage or two will fill up the time 
until I can safely go to Mexico again; and, 
anyway, I have strong hopes that Joel 
Dusenbury will he able to sit in ids own 
house on some future long winter evenings, 
and tell tho children of tliat same Yankee 
girl—whoever she may be—the curious things 
that ho saw and did in Mexico. 
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A YELLOW-HAIRED LASSIE. 


BY ELIZABETH BIGELOW. 


Without, the red November sun was 
dropping low down in a • hazy sky, the dull 
gray waves; just crested with its glare, swoop¬ 
ing in, moauingly, to tho shore. 

Within, the groat stone house, whose west¬ 
ward windows looked out upon tho sea, was 
full of a happy bustle. Tho children, roleased 
from Miss Rootli’s control, were making tho 
house ring with shouting and laughter. 
Grandma came into the room whero Lilian 
and I wero sitting, stopping her cars with her 
fingers. 

“ Such a governess 1 She has no more con¬ 
trol over tho children than a kitten. They 
rule her completely. She is dancing a Jig 
with Jack down in tho hall now 1" 

“But you will never send her away, grand¬ 
ma; I think she has bewitched you,” I said. 
For, in spite of grandma’s continual fault¬ 
finding with Miss .Boetli, this was the sixth 
month of her stay. 

“My dear, she is so friendless, and she has 


no Jiome I I can't bear tho thought of send¬ 
ing her away. And sho really makes tho 
house pleasant and lively. And after Lilian 
is gone, wo shall bo so lonely 1” And grand¬ 
ma glanced at tho bridal fleeces with which 
tho bed was heaped—silks, and satins, and 
frosty laces. “ I think the steamer may be in 
to-night, tho weather has been so. favorable. 
Dear Uugli 1 how I long tq seo him!” And 
grandma went to the westorn window, and 
looked out anxiously over the water. 

“Lot us go down to tho shore, Kate,” said 
Lilian. “Tho house is so stifling; and it 
will bo a long time yet before dark.”. 

Going down, wo encountered Miss Roetli 
curled up in a heap on the broad seat of ono 
of tho hall windows. . , 

“Wont you come with us, Lina?” I said. 
We had fallen into the habit, of late, of 
calling her Lina, as sho had begged us from 
the first to do, It seomed really almost ridic¬ 
ulous to call her “ Miss,” she was so like a 
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child. Even grandma found It Impossible to 
bo stately and dignified with her. She was 
very petito, scarcely more than a child In 
stature, yet beautifully formed and strikingly 
graceful. At tlio first glance, you would not 
think lie, nt nil pretty; but If you called her 
homely, a half-hour spent in her society 
would convince you'of yourmistake. The 
oyes, that looked n little sleepy and dull, and 
were veiled by the long laslios that were 
always Inclined to droop, were flashing and 
full of lambent lights when she was aroused,, 
and tlio straight, rather, grave mouth was 
capable of tender, bewitching curves. A 
single fleeting emotion transformed the whole 
face; and those emotions were by no.means 
rare, for slio was never grave for.ten minutes 
at a time. She had a weight of yellow lmir 
looking almost too heavy for.her small head; 
and slio ignored the fashion, and did it in all 
sorts of fantastic shapes. She aimed at the 
outre a little in her dress, too, and acquired 
quite a reputation for oddity among' tlio sim¬ 
ple countryfolk; who most of thorn scarcely 
know that there was a world beyond Halifax, 
and they stared her out of countenance over 
the pow tailings at church. That she seemed 
to enjoy. Admiration, no matter from whence 
it came, was her delight, and in all her fan¬ 
tastic dressing, sho never forgot to raako her¬ 
self look os pretty as possible. 

Her life had been a wandering one. Her 
father, a German musician, had died when 
she was a child, and she had been adopted 
by an English lady, who had educated her, 
and then, being afflicted with a disease whose 
only relief was in change of air and scone, 
had taken her as a. travelling companion 
almost from one end of the globe to the other, 
then died, and left her penniless, but with a 
fine education, and her naturally keen wits 
sharpened by contact with the world. 

Grandma had found her in Halifax, whore 
sho was giving music lessons to a few pupils, 
and, pitying her loneliness and poverty, and 
attracted by her bright, winning manner, 
engaged her at once as governess for the 
children. 

She was as far as possible tVom the' conven¬ 
tional Idea of a governess—the meek, drab- 
clothed young woman, who never speaks un¬ 
less spoken to, and bears all possible affronts 
without a murmur. She made herself one of 
tlio family at once; and the children became 
very much attached to her,l and Lilian and I 
found her a very pleasant companion. Lat¬ 
terly, however, Lilian,had taken a sort of dis¬ 


like to her—I am sure she herself scarcely 
know why—and when I invited her to walk 
with us, Lilian caiight my arm hastily, and 
cast a glance of pettish reproach at me. Miss 
Boeth saw it; and I saw the least little bit of 
a Ila3h from under her drooping eyelashes. 

“I think not, thank you; It is cold and 
bleak out of doors," she answered, shrugging 
her shoulders, and drawing her scarlet shawl 
closer around her. 

So Lilian and I Went' alone, oiit through 
the long avenue, with the bare branches 
crenking over our heads, and the dead leaves 
whirling about us. 

Half-way down the avenue I saw a gentle¬ 
man walking towards the house. 

“John Estcourtl” I said. “We must go 
hack.” 

“Ho, no,” said Lilian. “Let us go on, and 
take care not to let him see us. I want him 
to go on to the house, and see Miss Booth. I 
think ho Is getting to like her. And it would 
be such a fine thing for herl” 

“Lilian, you know that it is ho such thing! 
—that it is not Miss Boeth that he comes 
hero to Bee, poor fellow 1” ■ 

Lilian’s cheeks flushed redder than the sun¬ 
set flame. 

“ I think it is,” she answered, firmly. “ She 
is very pretty arid fascinating, and—perhaps 
1 riiay bo unjust to her—but I can’t help 
thinking that she alms nt improving her for¬ 
tune by the way of matrimony.” 

"O Lilian, you are unjust to her! She Is 
such a romantic little piece, she would never 
marry for money 1 She told me, When she 
first came here, one day when grandma had 
been hinting to her about old Doctor Dibbs, 
who was so attentive to her at the Charity 
Fair, that she thought marriages of con¬ 
venience were ‘perfectly awfhl.’ She would 
never marry anybody unless she loved him 
with all her heart. And then she whispered 
to me, in such a sentimental way, that slio 
had seen the only person in the world tlint 
she could ever love, and the sad'part of it 
was, that she did not know whether she 
should ever see him again. Of course! was 
very much interested, and she told me the 
whole story. Hdwshe had met n young gen¬ 
tleman in Paris—either ari Englishman or an 
American, I ddri’t remomber which—arid 
they had fallen mutually In lotre at once. But 
alas I Mrs. Daniels, her adopted mother, dis¬ 
covered it, and, not approving of ‘flirtations,’ 
as she heartlessly called it, Whisked Lina 
away early one morning, before the young 
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man was stirring. Aud sho had never seen 
nor heard from him since.’’ 

“Sho doesn’t seem heart-broken,” said 
Lilian. 

It is'notlceabie that people who are very 
much in love themselves, never have any 
sympathy for other people’s love affairs. 

lint I had no time to remonstrate with 
Lilian for her hard-heartcdness, for Mr. John 
Estcourt, justboforo ho reached tho hall door, 
had espied us through the trees, and was 
coming rapidly towards us. 

If Lina Roeth wasn’t heart-broken, he 
looked as if he were nearly so. He had loved 
Lilian ever since they were children, but 
Lilian preferred Hugh, I was Hugh’s sister, 
and could not but rejoice In his success; but 
I couldn’t help thinking that the disappoint¬ 
ment would have been less to Hugh than to 
John Estcourt. Hot that he did not love 
Lilian, but his nature was not like John 
Esteourt’s — strong, constant, tenacious. 
When I hinted as much to grandma once, 
site was indignant. 

“You don’t mean to say that Hugh Is 
fleklo ? No, no I Tho McLeans were always 
constant,” sho said. 

“ But Hugh Is not a McLean,” I answered. 

“ Ho lias his mother’s eyes,” said grandma, 
as if that were enough to settle tho question; 
for tho McLean eyes wore always affirmed 
to insure tho McLean character in their 
owner. 

Well, as I said, John Estcourt came to 
meet us, aud walked with us down to tho 
shore. Why he followed Lilian about so 
now, I could not tell. I decided that it must 
bo the one weak point in his character. He 
loved her so well, that ho had not resolution 
enough to tear himself away Horn the charm 
of her presence even now, on the eve of her 
marriago with another. Lilian clioso to 
attribute his visits to Miss Roeth’s attrac¬ 
tions, and, indeed, ho did pay much more 
attention to her and to mo than to Lilian, 
fancying, I suppose, that ho concealed his 
real feeling in that way. He spoke of Hugh 
in as frank and friendly a way as ever—they 
had always been friends—and when, a month 
before, lie had signified his Intention of 
making an immediate journey to New York, 
to remain through the winter, and Lilian, in 
her thoughtless way, her head full of match¬ 
making plans for Miss Roeth, had bogged him 
to stay until after the wedding—“ Hugh 
would be so disappointed, and so should she 
if ho did not—” he had hesitated but a mo¬ 


ment, and then said, qnlotly, that he would 
stay if sho wished it. 

It seemed heartless in Lilian to urgo him 
to stay, but I knew that sho had only his 
happiness in view. She was sure tiint. Lina 
Roeth was able to console him for losing her; 
but I know better. 

“I have heard from Halifax just now," lie 
said to Lilian, as ho walked along. “Tho 
steamer is not yet in, but site will probably 
arrive to-morrow." 

“Do you think so?” asked Lilian,"eagerly, 
throwing herself down on a great rock, and 
looking wistfully out over the bay, as if sho 
expected to see somewhere, hidden by that 
throng of white, fluttering sails, the steamer 
that was bringing Hugh. “I feel nervous 
and uneasy to-night, as if something ill were 
going to happen.” 

“ I don’t think you need to have any anx¬ 
iety about Hugh,” said John Estcourt. 
“There has not been finer weather for 
months.” 

“Nonsense! It is only the dreary night 
that makes you feel so/Lilian,” I said. 

“Yes, that i^ it,"of course,” sho answered; 
“ nnd the sea is so gloomy on such a night 1” 
Aud she shivered, but did not remove her 
eyes from the water. 

“ Tho sea is liko a groat, glittering serpent 
to Lilian I” I said. “Sjie is nlwnys saying 
that sho docs not like it, and yet site cannot 
keep her eyes away from it; it charms her.” 

“Perhaps because now it htflds her heart,” 
said John Estcourt, quickly, and with a little 
touch of bitterness, the first I had ever heard, 
in his tone. 

‘“Bobby Sbaftoo’s gono to sea, 

Silver buckles on Ids knee, 

He’ll come back and marry mo, 

Protty Bobby Sliaftoo I” 

sang a merry, mischievous Voice over our 
heads, and looking up, we saw Jack perched 
on the higli wall of the garden. 

“I say, Lil, alnt that a pretty song? Miss 
Roeth learned it to us to-day,” cried the little 
imp. 

Just then Miss Roeth appeared, followed 
by Flossy and Nell, romping and shouting. 
Jack's song was hushed rather suddenly, but 
Miss Roeth came tripping down the flight of 
8top3 that led over the wall, as blithe and 
serene as a May morning. 

“You changed your mind, Lina,” said 
Lilian, with a iittlo slde glance of triumph at 
me, ns much as to say, “ you see she came 
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when she knew that John Estcourt wo3 
here.” 

Miss Roeth was serenely unconscious of 
aiiy hidden meaning In Lilian’s words. 

“The children wanted to come, and I was 
tired of the house,” she said.' 

“ We wanted to see the steamer, but grand¬ 
ma wouldn’t let us bring the spy-glass. 
Couldn’t wo see Uncle Hugh on board the 
steamer If wo had the glass?” inquired 
Flossy., 

. “ The steamer hasn't come In yet, you littio 
goose I Very likely she’s wrecked,” responded 
Jack. “There was an awful blow last night. 
I felt my bed rock. Perhaps Uncle Ralph-Is 
drounded. I wonder - how It feels to be 
drounded. I say, Ltl, when you are married 
to Uncle Hugh you’ll be my aunt; wont 
you?” 

“0 Lilian,” broko In Flossy, suddenly, 
“did you know that Miss Roeth had a picture 
of Undo Hugh? She has. She keeps It in 
her diary, in her pocket, and it fell out one 
day and I s»w it.” 

Miss Roeth’s face was liko a flame. 

“A picture of Hugh?” repeated Lilian, In 
astonishment, looking inquiringly up at her. 

Miss Roeth broko into a little laugh. 

“It is a photograph of an old friend of 
inino, which the children fancied resembled 
their uncle, and they persist in calling It so.” 

“O,” said Lilian, carelessly, “that Is alii 
You mustn’t say such foolish things, Flossy.” 

“ Well, it looked exactly like Uncle Hugh,” 
said Flossy, a little abashed. 

“Will you let me see It, Lina, please?” 
said Lilian, suddenly, after a moment’s 
silence. “ Hugh is so uncommon looking, I 
always fnncled that there was nobody In tho 
world that looked a bit like him.” 

“Pooh! Lil thinks there aint anybody in 
tho world so handsome as Uncle Hugh,” said 
Jack; “but I tell you that fellow that Miss 
Roeth knows looks just like him, only lie’s a 
littio handsomer if anything. Don’t you wish 
you was handsome, Mr. Estcourt, so all tho 
girls would like you?” 

MlS3 Roeth had put her hand Into her 
pocket as If in search of her diary. But she 
drew it forth again empty. 

“ I haven’t it with mo. I will show It to 
you some other time,” she said, carelessly. 

“ O, it is of no consequence,” said Lilian, a 
little ashamed that site had been bctrnyed 
into showing so much curiosity to see a young 
man’s picture, merely.because It resembled 
Hugh. 


Mr. Estcourt, evidently not finding Jack’s 
remarks entertaining, had walked off to a 
little distance; but ho carno back now In 
eager haste. 

“There is a carriage coming up tho avenue," 
he said, “ and I saw somebody in it that looked 
very much like Hugh.” 

Wo all hurried eagerly forward, the children 
shouting for joy, and Lilian’s face all aglow. 
I saw John Estcourt glance at It, and then 
he set his lip3 firmly together and averted his 
face. But the next moment he was shaking 
hands heartily with Hugh, and bidding him 
a cheery welcome home. 

Hugh had been absent more than a year. 
He had decided to make his permanent home 
In England, and had only come back now for 
Lilian. In littio more than a week we were 
to lose them both. Hugh's business' would 
not allow him to remain longer than that. 

Lilian had forgotten her gloomy forebod¬ 
ings entirely. Now that Hugh was safely at 
homo, nothing was wanting to completo her 
happiness. Hugh left tho driver to carry his 
trunks to the house and walked up with us. 
Grandma was waiting at the door to welcome 
him, her favorite among all her grandchildren, 
fairly weeping for joy. Miss Roeth had dis¬ 
appeared at the moment when we first saw 
the carriage, aud in the general rejoicing at 
Hugh’s return, nobody thought to Inquire 
where she had gone. It'was only when wo 
had returned to the drawing-room after tea 
that I remembqred her, and I might not have 
done so then, if I had not seen in the dim 
light what looked like a person curled up on 
tho window seat, Lina’s favorite scat always, 
at tho lower end of the room. 

“ Is that you, Lina ?” I said. And she rose 
and came forward, rubbing her eyes liko a 
sleepy child. 

“Tho room was so warm that it mado me 
drowsy. I am not sure that I have not been 
asleep,” she said. And at the sound of her 
voice Hugh started—or wa3 it only my 
Imagination? 

“Hugh, let me Introduce you to Miss 
Roeth,” I said. 

Hugh’s face flushed. He held out his hand 
to Miss Roeth eagerly, yet doubtfully, exceed¬ 
ingly embarrassed. I had never beforo 
thought Hugh at all a bashful youth, and his 
manner puzzled me. 

■ But nothing could have been colder, more 
stately, than Miss Roeth’s greeting. She 
gave him tho tips of her fingers, sinco that 
was unavoidable, but the frigid little nod she 
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vouchsafed him could scarcely bo called a 
bow. • 

The children came thronging round Hugh 
then, clamorous for attention; they were 
eager to see what manner of presents the two 
trunks Hugh had brought contained; for 
Hugh was always prodigal and never forgot 
them; but grandma had positively forbidden 
their making any inquiries into the matter 
until after tea. Hugh seemed quite relieved 
to turn his attention from Miss Boeth to 
them. 

The great trunks were made to reveal their 
treasures. There were silks, and shawls, and 
laces for Lilian and me—Hugh had wonder¬ 
ful taste in, what ho called, with an affecta¬ 
tion of scorn, “ feminine trumpery—” yards 
of lustrous satin, royal purple In hue, for 
grandma, who always persisted In saying that 
she was too old to wear anything but black, a 
score of tasteful little knlckknacks for Lilian, 
who delighted in such things, and an exqui¬ 
site set of pearls—great, translucent, milky 
drops, gleaming softly from their crimson 
velvet case—for Lilian, of course. None of 
the servants were forgotten, and old Margery, 
who had been Hugh’s nurse In childhood, 
was made glad by a fur cloak, that, as she 
herself said, Queen Victoria might be proud 
to wear. 

The children wore wild with delight over 
the heaps of funny Dutch toys and gay 
picture-books he had brought them, aiid Jack 
was making the bouse ring and driving 
grandma to distraction by the notes of a 
wonderful whistle, that Imitated the tones of 
every kind of bird that ever sung. But all at 
once a thought struck Jack, and he ceased 
whistling. 

“ I say, Uncle Hugh, it was kind of mean 
for you to forget Miss Itoetli 1 You brought 
something for everybody In the house but 
her,” ho said. 

“ If I had known that Miss Boeth was here, 
Jack!” ho said, letting a swift glanco fall on 
her where she sat demure and silent In a 
corner. 

Then he darted Into the little conservatory, 
gathered a few, little, pale clusters of forget- 
me-nots, a spray of fragrant geranium, then 
rifled grandma’s precious moss-rosebush of 
its sole bud, and tied them deftly together 
with a spray of myrtle. 

“Will Miss Booth accept this as an evidence , 
that I do not forget her now V” he said, with 
n very deferential bow. 

I had expected from her previous treatment 


of Hugh to see an exhibition of haughty 
disdain no'w, but Miss Boeth was waywhrd hi 
her moods. Her face flushed and brightened 
like a pleased child's, her eyes grew n. sty, her 
voice faltered in its faintly-syllabled thanks. 

“Quito a sentimental arrangement,‘menu 
ory, love and ,regret,!” said Lilian, glancing 
carelessly (it the flowers,, 

I looked at her. keenly to see if uny shadow 
of jealousy had ruffled her.. She was perfectly 
tranquil and happy, It was easy to see. If 
she were not Incapable of such a feeling, her 
trust in Hugh was too perfect to allow.hor to 
harbor it, though Miss Booth at that moment 
was lovely enough, and Hugh’s manner 
admiring enough, to disturb any less confiding 
heart than Lilian’s. 

.“.How kind-hearted .the dear boy is!” whis¬ 
pered grandma to mo, “ always thoughtful of 
the poor and noglectcd.” 

Very soon Miss Boeth marshalled the 
children before her. and.retired. Grandma, 
Lilian, Hugh and I sat till late into tho night 
talking of tho coming separation, and of 
Hugh's success and prospects abroad; but to 
me Hugh seemed a little absent:and con¬ 
strained, and I could , not rid: myself of tho 
fancy, though neither grandma: nor Lilian 
seemed to notice it, 

The noxt day Lilian was obliged to give 
hersolf up almost entirely to Madame Delc- 
vant, the fashionable dressmaker who had 
been induced, to take up her abode In the 
house for tho present, Miss Boeth kept her¬ 
self, and, by some hitherto unattempted 
miracle, the children, also, In tho seclusion of 
tho. schoolroom, and Hugh wandered rather 
disconsolately nbout the liouso until, after¬ 
noon, when, after asking me for the tenth 
time that day where the children were, he 
took himself off on a shooting excursion. It 
did occur to me that I had never.known him 
to show so great eagerness for , tho children’s 
society before. He came back at twilight, 
and sat down beside grandma's armchair. 

“ Have you been to see. John Estcourt to¬ 
day ?” said grandma. 

“No,” said Hugh; “,tp, tell you tho truth, 
grandma, John and I are not quite as good 
friends as we used to bo. I don’t, fee), as If ho 
enjoyed my society very much, It . isn’t pos¬ 
sible, you know, ho was so dreadfully out up 
nbout Lilian.” 

“ Poor John 1” said grandma. “But I' 
think, with Lilian, that ho is In a fair way to 
And consolation. What dp you think of Miss 
Boeth, Hugh?” 
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"Think of Miss Booth?” repeated npgh, 
getting up and walking to the window; “why 
I am not likely to think much of her anyway, 
grandma.” ( ’ 

“Don’t yon think her pretty?” pnrsped 
grandma. 

“Yes, very,” answered Hugh, absently, 
drumming with hls|finger tips on the pane; 
then arousing himself he added, lightly, “ that 
is, if her hair didn’t look so muchjlko a fiira 
bush! But,what do you meah, grandma? 
What has she to do with John Estcourt’s 
‘eonsolation,’ as you call it?” > 

“She Is to .be bis consolation—that .is,.I- 
hope so. She Is very attractive, and he 
seems to like her, and It would ibe a flue 
thing for her to marry him.” 

A dark (lush, plainly to.be .seen in the twi¬ 
light, crept over Hugh’s face. 

“A fine thing for her, to marry John .Esteourt 
— apeh a cold, stern, j solemn creature I Bo 
would make her perfectly wretched. She 
would nevermany hljn 1; Pray, grandma, don’t 
get such a plan ns,thpt into yqur >nl nd, for you 
will certainly .bo disappointed;” and Hugh 
walked the floor, evidently,much excited- 

“ It seems to disturb you,very much, Hugh,”, 
I said, obeying a sudden,Impulse of curiosity., 
“I didn’t Imagine you had enough interestjn, 
Miss Boeth to care whom she; married.” ; 

Hugh.flashcd a keen glance at me;,then 
laughed, a frank, ,good T nat ured laugh, that 
made me ashamed ,of my fooflsh fancies. 

“ It wouldn't take your fertile little brain 
long to Imagine that I had ,an eye to Miss 
Boeth myself, would It,. Kate?” he said. 
“And only because I dislike to see a young 
woman throw herself away, or make an un¬ 
suitable marriage, which amounts to the 
same thing.” 

Grandma rang for lights, and they and 
Miss Boeth came in together. She looked a 
little pale and hollow-eyed, hot so gay as her 
wont. ! ' 

Grandma asked for music, and she sat 
down at the piano at onci. She played one 
of Mendelssohn’s Songs .Without Words, that 
was a favorite of ,grandma’s, then a ll^tlo 
simple waltz, slow; and soft, and sad, with 
notes in It that mafle me think of failing 
tears. She dropped it suddenly, in the middle 
of a bar, and her vdice tang out in a little ' 
French chanson, gay, and tender, and pleas¬ 
ing at once. '.She seldom sang, I had never 
heard her sing that before. 

How" Hugh wa'tcbefl her I yet stealthily, 
and glancing nt me continually to'see If I 


notice^ him. I felt a thrill of thankfulness 
that Lilian was not there, though I laughed 
at myself the pe^t moment for It. Jfiss 
Boeth was undeniably fascinating. Iseenied 
never to have realized it before as 1 did then; 
perhaps because I had never seen her at all 
aad before; she had always been gay or cold¬ 
ly grave. At the second verse. Hugh’s voice 
Joln,ed hers, and they rose together |n perfect 
harmony. 

“A pretty Uttjo song,” I 'said, when It was 
finished. " Where In the world d.id you learn 
It, Hugh'? you Sing so little 1” 

“Ihaveheard.lt abroad, somewhere,” lie 
answered,carelessly; but l glanced at Miss 
Boeth, and her face, from .being so uncom¬ 
monly white, had grown red gs a rose. 

But the next .moment I forgot it, for Lilian 
came down stairs, led by Madame .Deievant, 
to be inspected in ail the splendor of her 
bridal dress, which was JitSt finished, Very 
beautiful she looked in all that white, gleam¬ 
ing drapery; iylth her. shy, blushing face glow¬ 
ing like a rose In the snow, and Hugh wfis 
sufficiently admirlng and loverji|:e, to satisfy 
even me. ' ; 

Wbllo'Llllan was standing still ;to be'ad-, 
mired John Es'tcourt .came In.'.ile/stArjcd 
back a little at sight pf'h£r, ! tfib'n\tymA for¬ 
ward quietly and greeted thS; bidde; with a 
most conrily and reverential "boW;/Lilian, 
growing embarrassed under the jgazb of so 
many' eyes, trlppied Away to change her dress. 

“I think weddings are nice,” proclaimed 
Jack, who.had boon .gazing with intense ad-' 
miration at'Llllan’s.dress, “because there |s 
lots of company, and nice tilings to eat. Why 
don’t yon get married, Mr. Estconrt? Only 
yon know you can't have' MisS'Boeth, because 
Pm golng.to marry her myself Jnst as soon as 
ever Pm grown tip. And 1 don't want yon to 
come.here to see her any more;Mr. Estcourt; 
and Uncla 'Hugh, I don't want you to go 
out walkliig In the grove with her again, as 
yon 'did to-day;” and Jack stood up very 
straight and scowled fiercely at Hugh. 

Grandma looked inquiringly from Hugh to 
Mlss'Boetb, \gith a little added dignity, not to 
say severity, in her aspect. It was evident 
she considered that Hugh had been carrying 
his kind-heartedness too far. 

IfMlssBpeth’s face had been like a rose 
before It was like a flame now, while Hugh 
himself was'both abashed and angry. But 
he said,lightly and carelessly enough: 

“I had not the least Idea of Infringing upon 
your rights as a lover, Master Jack. I met 
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Miss Roeth quite.by accident, and couldn’t, 
do less In courlosy than to escort my future 
niece back to the house.” 

Grandma’s faco relapsed Into , smiles at 
once. She, would as soon ,hayp .thought of 
doubting bor own existence as;Hugh's word. 

I was puzzled and perplexed, and oven In,the 
bustle of preparation for the wedding I could 
not forget It. The next day one of Lilian’s 
friends who was to be first bridesmaid at her 
wedding was taken ill—not seriously, but 
enough to prevent, her- serving in that, 
capacity, and It was necessary that a "substi¬ 
tute should be found. 

“Ask Miss Roeth, my dear,” suggested, 
grandma; “ sho would be so pleased! and she, 
with her yellow hair, would bo such a fine 
contrast to you.” 

Lilian was quite willing to do so, especially 
as John.. Estcourk was to be groomsman. 
Miss Roeth did. not seem to be as much 
pleased as grandma had thought, but assented. 

The wedding day came very soon—too soon 
for grandma and me who'dreaded the parting. 
Lilian looked a perfect queen, In her bridal 
robes, and I had never seen Lina look so 
lovely as sho did In her. white floating tullo. 
The churoh was thronged, though it was a. 
wild night, the rain falling In torrents, and 
the wind blowing fiOrc'ejy. There was no one. 
to give the bride away, Lilian.had not a near, 
relative jn the world; she went.up the aisle 
leaning on John Estcourt’a arm—poor, John., 
who had had so many dreams of a different 
bridal from this I—and Hugh took Miss Roeth 
as first bridesmaid. Sho looked rather like a 
bride, I thought, as they-led the way up the 
aisle, her face flushed, her eyes drooping. 
Hugh’s faco was proud, determined, almost 
defiant. 

Together they moved up to tho altar, 
together they stood before the man of God. 
Hugh held.her hand firmly, looking neither 
to the right nor to the left. She did not stir 
from his side. The bridal party stood grouped 
about them, petrified with amazement. 
Looking benignantly down over Ills glasses 
the old clergyman began the marriage service. 
How quickly those solemn words*aim said that 
nothing can unsay 1 When I awoke from my 
stupor of amazement, “ till death doth .you 
part” was ringing In my ears, and In 
another moment Hugh and Lina had turned 
away from the altar man and wife 1. Alow: 
cry rang through the churoh, aud Lilian fell- 
forward senseless. If they heard they did not 
heed It. They took their way swiftly through. 


the wonder-stricken, throng, without a back¬ 
ward glance.. . 

There were tender hands to lift Lilian and 
carry her out of the crowd Into the little 
vestry. I rushed through ,thq crowded aisle 
to the church door aiid looked out Into the 
night. There was nothing to he. seen, save, 
faintly, through the fog, the lights on a 
carriage that was, holding its way . swiftly, 
through the darkness, and. the storm, on the 
road to Halifax. 

On my dressing-tnblp I found this note: 

“I write to you because I do not dare to 
write to Lilian. It Is useless for mo to ask 
you to forgivri md—of Course you can never 
do that. But I could not help doing wBht I 
have done 1 Hugh and I loved each other 
long ago—beforb ho was engaged to Lilian. 
We met In Paris three years' ago. Do you 
remember my telling you that there was only 
one person In the world whom' I could ever 
tnarry? Ah, liow little you'tliought who he 
wasl And I did not know, then; that lie wa3 
ydur brother, or I should not have told you. 
Hugh bids me say nothing foilhltif; ho thinks 
It would only bo ah Insult to you all^-oxcopt 
that he cannot ’give iu6 up. This plan of 
bolng married In the church Is Hugh’s; It is 
our last hope. Ah Koto ! If you had hot been 
so suspicious, liad not watched us so, we 
should'have gone before, and half the slmmo 
would have been spared you I Do not say 
that I forget gratitude, honor, everything 
that ought to keep me; It ISnqtso—only lovo 
Is stronger than all. ■ Lisa.” 

LlUan married John E^tcourt In time. She 
could givo him respect and. esteem, and ho 
was satisfied with that. And I do not think 
Mrs, John Estcourt Is unhappy. But sho Is 
not .the Lilian I knew of. old. Will the 
shadow that /ell on her. face, that night ever 
lift? I ask myself over and over again. 

I asked the question of grandma the other 
day, but she only shook.hor head sadly. Hugh 
Is not her- darling now; she has never for¬ 
given him, she never voluntarily mentions his 
name. Old Margery, his nurse, Is the only one 
of the household who pan forgive him. 

“My dear/’ she says to me, if tho balm 
loved tho yellow-haired lassie better than his 
aln betrothed bride he was no to blamo for. 
gangin’ awa wl’ her! And Miss Lilian Is no 
to blame that her heart has gano over tho 
sea after hhn, and will na’ come back to bide 
wl’her rlglitfu’ lord. For lovo will Ceu go 
where It Is sent.” 
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IN ELEVEN 
CHAPTER I. 

FEW weeks since we followed to his 
last resting-place in Kensal Green 
our old friend Geoffrey Luttrell. 
There were but four of us: but four persons 
In the world, I believe, who knew his real 
worth, and heartily felt the dear old fellow’s 
loss. Of these, three were brother artists, 
the fourth was the landlady of the lodging 
between Kottinghill and Shepherd’s Bush, 
which Luttrell had inhabited for upwards of 
thirty years. It had stood on the edge of 
green fields when he went to live there; it is 
now almost choked np with pert little 
streets, and very small pretentious villas. 
But he would not abandon it, perilap9 for 
old habit’s sake, perhaps for the yet worthier 
sake of Mrs. Brace. She was a good warm¬ 
hearted woman and an observant. She bad 
waited on him all these years, and knew 
more of the recluse’s ways than any of us. 
His shyness with his fellow-men, and his 
passionate love of nature—a love which bore 
him fruits in the tender faithful work, which, 
with the faltering hand of upwards of three¬ 
score years he yet produced—his pure-mind¬ 
edness, his unfailing charity and sympathy 
with all suffering, these features in our 
friend’s character were well known to us, 
who saw him as often as the busy wheel of 
London life would allow. But who could 
tell the daily round of his silent solitary 
hours like Mrs. Brace? In along talk we 
had together, that dreary Hovember after¬ 
noon in the sad little parlor, where we all 
sat after I had read our friend’s brief will, 
the good woman said: 

"It’s my belief, sir, as he’d had some 
heavy sorrow in his early life. Other peo¬ 
ple’s troubles seemed to come so nat’rai to 
him. When my Betty went away, Lord! 
how good he was to me! He was just like 
a child, you see; his books and his watering- 
colors, them was all his life. Everyth ink 
was a picturi to him—the little childer in 
the gutters, the sunset over the chimneys 
yonder, that layloc tree when it was a com¬ 
ing into bloom, it was all a pictur 5 to him. 
He’d no visitors but yon three gents; it was 
drawrin’ or read in’ fr*m morning to night. 


CHAPTERS. 

Bless you, there’s enough of the dear man’s 
sketches to paper the house from top to bot¬ 
tom. Talk of eatin’!” {no one had. talked of 
eating, I am sure) “it was as much as I 
could do sometimes to get him to take a 
snack of anythink. If I didn’t look sharp, 
he’d be a givin’ it to one of them orgin- 
grinders, for it was nothin’ but givin’, givin’, 
with some excuse or other, to every blessed 
soul as come to the house. He’d a give the 
coat off his back if I hadn’t stopped him. 
Ah, I shall never see his like again—never P* 
The deceased left no relations. What lit¬ 
tle money he had, had been .made by him¬ 
self; and this he desired .might be divided 
among us four. The only legacies were fifty 
pounds to .the Foundling Hospital; certain 
specified sketches to G. and W. (the friends 
now present with me), and the bequest of 
the remainder, together with all books and 
papers, to myself,:as.residuary legatee. The 
books, which were nofc.numeroas, comprised 
most of the old poets; some of them ia 
scarce editions, picked up, I doubt not, at 
bookstalls, in the . course of nearly forty 
years’ wanderings through London streets;,. 
a fine black-letter copy of Chaucer, another 
of the Morte . d’Arthur, and a great cofiec- 
tion of ancient ballads. The sketches were.; 
all of the most ordinary scenes, bits of wind¬ 
blown common, with a rusty donkey, and a., 
drove of orange-hilled geese, flattering along 
open-mouthed ; ends of summer, evening in 
some green lane near Hampstead, with a 
golden twilight melting into purple vapor, 
through which the dim shadow of tw.oJav- 
ers was just discernible. Ho great Alpine 
glories, or marvels of southern g!ow,-;simple 
English nature, but touched by poet’s 
hand, albeit that hand lacked perhaps the 
boldness of positive genius. Tenderness 
and refinement were its characteristics; it 
touched too tremulously, it may-:be, these 
common things, but it elevated * them at 
once, nevertheless, into the region* of the un¬ 
common. As to the papers, besides a bun¬ 
dle of letters from persons long-since dead, 
which my old friend bad carefully docketed 1 , 
u To be burned when I am no- more,” the 
only packet of any bulk was sealed and ad- 
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dressed to me. Within was a manuscript 
of some length, the portrait of a lady, and a 
slip of note-paper, on which were the follow¬ 
ing lines: 

“August 4 th, 1869. 

“My Fjedsitd,—I f it shall seem good to 
you to make known the facts herein told, in 
whatsoever form you please, do so. The act¬ 
ors in this drama have long since played out 
their parts. I, who was little more than 
chorus, am the last to quit the scene. The 
reading of this sad play, then, can wound no 
soul alive, since all whom it concerns are 
beyond the reach of such hurts. But, it 
may be, some poor heart, in the sore strait 
of like temptation, may herein find warning 
or comfort. Therefore, not without some 
pain, my friend, have I writ it all down; and 
to you do I confide these passages of my 
youth, to give or withhold, as you deem wise, 
when I am gone. 

“ Your friend, G. L. 

u P-S.—No eye but mine has seen this 
portrait for more than forty years. Why I 
have valued it more than anything I possess 
(poor daub as it Is!) you will understand on 
reading these pages. Keep it, or burn it, my 
friend. Its sweet eyes can grieve no one 
any more on earth now.” 

The portrait was that of a dark young 
woman in a mediaval dress, and resembled 
in its general character a head by Masaccio. 
Much of positive beauty in the brow and 
finely-cut nostril, and yet more of an ele¬ 
vated thoughtful power in the deep-set eyes, 
overruling the passionate persuasion of the 
mouth. Whatever might be the history of 
the person to whom it belonged, the head 
could not fail to interest any one for whom a 
strong individual humau type has any at¬ 
traction. I have had that little drawing 
framed, and it will henceforward hang in my 
bedroom. 

And now, without further preamble, I 
give Geoffrey Luttrell’s narrative, having 
come to the conclusion that no disasters 
can arise from the publication thereof. 


CHAPTER II. 

I was a Westminster boy, my father liv¬ 
ing in the precincts, so that I boarded at 
home, and my schooling cost him little. He 
was a poor man, and worked hard to give me 
that best of privileges—a good education. I 
was here from the age of seven until seven¬ 


teen, and all the learning I ever had was 
then acquired. Pour years before I left 
Westminster, a sturdy little lad named Har¬ 
ry Walbrooke arrived, and became mylag. 
I never was a bully, and from a fag he grew 
to be my friend. Why, it would be hard to say. 
What lie can have found to attract him, I 
cannot tell. No two boys could be more dis¬ 
similar, but he attached himself to roe, and 
from that time forward our friendship never 
suffered a decline. He was all for athletics, 
a firstrate runner and jumper, and though 
three yeafs my junior, could knock roe 
down like a ninepin. He had good abilities, 
but he was incorrigibly idle. On the other 
hand, I, who never had brilliant parts, 
worked steadily, and to this plodding capac¬ 
ity I attribute having carried off so many 
prizes. But then I had not Harry's tempta¬ 
tions. I was weakly, and averse to games. 
The only amusement I pursued with ar¬ 
dor was drawing. While Harry was at foot¬ 
ball I was scrawling likenesses on the backs 
of my old copy-books; and proud enough 
was I if they were recognized. Our social 
positions were as wide apart as our charac¬ 
ters and inclinations. The Walbrookes are 
a very old Lincolnshire family; and Harry’s 
uncle, Mr. "Walbrooke of the Grange, was 
possessed of very large estates. He had 
been married twenty years, and was child¬ 
less. Harry’s father, a dissipated younger 
brother of Mr. Walbrooke’s, had died abroad 
utterly penniless, leaving two children, Har¬ 
ry and Lena; and these children Mr. Wal¬ 
brooke. had, apparently, adopted. The 
Grange had been their home ever since their 
father’s death; and though Mr. Walbrooke 
had other nephews and nieces, there seemed 
to be no doubt that he meant to make Har¬ 
ry his heir. He was fond and proud of the 
lad; proud of liis riding so well to hounds; 
proud of the bag he brought home to his 
own gun wlieu he went out rabbit shooting; 
and very proud of his manly address and 
handsome face. Nothing was too good for 
Master Harry; he brought back to school 
more pocket-money, and received more ham¬ 
pers every “half,” than any other boy at 
Westminster. But no one ever grudged him 
these; for a more generous fellow never 
lived. He was for sharing everything with 
those he liked. As to me, knowing I had 
nothing to give in return, I used to feel 
ashamed to take all the good things he 
thrust upon me. The utmost I could do 
was to help him in his Latin verses, and to 
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tender such wholesome' connael at times as 
saved him, I believe, from more than one 
flogging. 

I have said the contrast between our so¬ 
cial positions was great; but it is not my in¬ 
tention to say more about myself than Is 
absolutely necessary. Ia undertaking to 
Write this narrative X had other objects in 
View than to reccrd my own career. This 
tnucli must be to.d, however: my father was 
Very poor, I was lu’s only child, and his hops 
Was to have seen me in one of the learned 
professions. But my taste for art was so 
pronounced, that, with Ins usual kindness, 
he allowed me to follow the bent of my in¬ 
clinations. I became a student of the Royal 
Academy, on leaving Westminster; my 
friendship with Harry Walbrooke, however, 
Was not snapped asunder, as such intimacies 
generally are in like Cases. On Saturday af¬ 
ternoons I often paid him a visit; and once 
or twice my father obtained leave to take 
him to the pit of Drury Lane, where he wit¬ 
nessed Miss O’Neill’s acting in Venice Pre¬ 
served, as X well remember. Harry wept 
plentifully, while I appeared to be unmoved. 
My father could not understand what ap¬ 
peared to him a contradiction in onr char¬ 
acters. But it was not so. Harry’s feelings 
were always demonstrative and uncon¬ 
trolled; mine, by a tacit understanding with 
myself, had been used to restraint from a 
very early age. 

The year after I left Westminster I went, 
for the first time, on Mr. Walbrooke’s invi¬ 
tation, to stay at the Grange. It was a fine 
stately place: and the manner of life there 
realized all that I had pictured of the grand 
old English style. There was - hospitality 
without stint and without ostentation; a 
sense of abundance without extravagance, 
which, I have since observed, is not as com¬ 
mon in the dwellings of the rich as one 
might expect This was Mr. Walbrooke’s 
chief virtue. He had no vices; but his ex¬ 
cellence, and the world considered him ex¬ 
cellent, was of a negative kind. He went to 
church, he was a Tory, he never quarrelled 
openly with any of his neighbors, nor exer¬ 
cised any harsh tyranny at home. But then, 
everybody gave way to him, and had given 
way all his life. He was the most obstinate 
man I ever knew. When he took up an 
idea—and one often failed to see what possi¬ 
ble object lie proposed to himself—he would 
sacrifice every thing to carrying it out He 
never lost his temper, but he had a persists 


ent way : which brire down all opposition. 
Mrs. Walbrooke was her husband’s chief - 
slave. There is little-further to be said of " 
her. In person she resembled one of Sir ' 
Thomas Lawrence’s most affected portraits, 
but like them she represented a gentlewo¬ 
man. She played on the harp indifferently, 
and worked in floss silks. She sat at the 
head of her table gracefully, and had a very 
pleasant cordial manner, which attracted, 
until one came to perceive that it meant 
nothing. She had taken to Harry and Lena, 
as if they had been her own children, and 
the girl was fond of her aunt. But neither 
Mr. nor Mrs. Walbrooke had qualities which 
obtain a lasting influence over children. 
Harry’s way and his uncle’s had not hither¬ 
to clashed. In all ordinary matters, the boy 
had a great ascendancy over his uncle, but 
the time would come when that obedience 
which is begotten of admiration and respect 
for character would not be forthcoming; and 
X foresaw that the strain upon affection and 
gratitude would be more than it could stand. 
For Harry knew his uncle’s foibles, and 
talked of them more openly than I liked, 
though he loved him, and was fully sensible 
that all he had he owed to Mr. Walbrooke. 

Shortly before my first visit to the Grange, 
a new inmate had come there. She wa^ but 
a very young girl, yet she had a history. It 
was this. A curate named Fleming, living 
near London, had found at his gate one Sep¬ 
tember evening, sixteen years before this, a 
handle, which, upon examination, proved to 
contain a female infant, some few Weeks 
old. Upon her was pinned a paper with the 
name "Assunta,” written in what was ap¬ 
parently a foreign hand. The child’s eyes 
and complexion seemed to indicate that she 
came of Italian parents; but no clue to 
them could be obtained. The presumption 
was (taking the infant’s age into considera¬ 
tion) that she had been bora on the Festival 
of the Assumption of the Blessed Virgin, in 
honor of which she had been named; arid 
that, driven by some sore necessity, the par¬ 
ents now sought a home for their poor baby 
at the door of abenevolent man, whose char¬ 
acter was well known. It may be well tc 
state here, lest the lovers of sensation should 
expect a romance upon this head, that noth¬ 
ing was ever known of Assnnta’s parentage 
.She may have been the offspring of an organ- 
grinder. But she had that noble inheritance 
which is not of this earth, which nothing^- 
can give or take away. 
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' Mr. Fleming had been married some few 
years, but bad no. children at this time. He 
was a young man of asthetie tastes, who 
indulged far more than his means justified 
in rare editions, old engravings, and the like. 
He had made an imprudent marriage in ev¬ 
ery sense of the word, having taken unto 
himself, at the age of twenty, a girl possessed 
of nothing but a pretty face. She had fret¬ 
ted and grieved at having no children of her 
own, and jumped at the idea of adopting 
this little Italian baby. Her kind husband 
weakly yielded to her importunity. She told 
him it was “ Christian-like,” which it might 
be, but it was not politic, Christianity and 
policy not being identical; and the young 
couple took upon themselves a burden, 
which, as time went on, weighed heavily 
upon them. In course of years it came to 
pass that four children were born, and then, 
what to do with Assunta became a serious 
question. She was remarkably clever; Mr. 
Fleming taught her himself, and, being a 
good modern linguist, as well as a classical 
scholar, her education was far more thor¬ 
ough than most women’s. 

How Mr. Walbrooke heard of Mr. Fleming 
and of Assunta, I forget now; but the idea 
occurred to him that Lena might learn more 
with a teacher who was at the same time a 
companion, than she had done with two 
governesses of mature experience, who had 
found the task of instructing her beyond 
them. It was an experiment, taking such a 
mare child as Assunta was in years to con¬ 
trol a somewhat unruly little ladylike Lena; 
but Miss Fleming came, ostensibly on a visit 
to the Grange, and once there it became 
very soon apparent that her “ visit” would 
be a permanent one. All hearts, more or 
lass, were laid at the feet of the slight dark- 
eyed girl, whose voice and whose smile liad 
a subtle charm, which no other voice and 
smile I have ever known possessed. 'What 
was it about her which was so unlike any 
other woman? I ask myself now. She al¬ 
ways reminded me of one of Fraucia’s or 
Gian Bellini’s Madonnas, in her sweet grav¬ 
ity and girlish dignity; but the mystery of 
those deep qyes was, at moments, lighted up 
by passionate flashes, which belonged not to 
that type of divine calm, the “ peace which 
passeth understanding.” With her passion¬ 
ate nature, she had a tendency to melan¬ 
choly, which, reading her character by the 
light of subsequent events, I have no doubt 
was entirely beyond her control, and sprang 


from causes dating from her birth itself. 
She could be joyous enough at times, how¬ 
ever, and her intense power of sympathy 
made her a delightful companion for Lena, 
who soon grew as docile as a lamb in her 
bands. 

I had not been two days at the Grange 
before I saw how it would be. She and 
Harry were nearly of an age (I believe she 
was a few months older), how could they do 
otherwise than fall in lo\> with each other? 
God knows, I suffered enough after that first 
visit, for many a long year, on her account, 
yet I was thankful to have had my eyes open 
to the truth at once. I never had any delu¬ 
sion, never was buoyed np by false hope. I 
knew she was beyond my reach, and I was 
loyal to my friend. He possessed everything 
in the world to make a girl love him, I pos¬ 
sessed nothing. It would have been useless 
to try and enter into rivalry with him, had I 
been so minded. Though Assunta was more 
reserved in her manner with Harry than 
with me, nnmberless little indications told 
me that already the girl thought of him with 
a deep and particular interest; and being 
given to observe closely, even at that age, I 
felt certain that if she really gave her heart, 
it would be until death. 

It was summer time, and while Harry was 
fishing, I used to wander into a beech wood, 
at the back of the house, ostensibly to 
sketch. The stream wound its way through 
this wood, now brawling over pebbles, with 
the loud voice of shallowness, now stealing 
over pools in the quiet strength of depth. 
Gravelly banks, hollowed out by the action 
of the stream when swollen, and crowned 
with feathery grasses, overhung the water, 
leaving scarce soil enough in places to sus¬ 
tain the roots of some slanting beech, whose 
silvery arms stretched far across the stream. 
It was of such a spot as this that I was mak¬ 
ing a study which required much care and 
more skill than I could master. I returned 
to my work several days and was generally 
alone; but on one occasion, about midday, 
Harry joined me. He was wading slowly up 
the stream, his trousers tucked above his 
knees, his bare brown legs gleaming like a 
Triton’s through the silvery water, which he 
flogged with a pertinacity which had been 
but ill-repaid, judging by the empty basket 
slung upon his back. While he stood grum¬ 
bling at his ill luck, inveighing against - the 
sun that wonld shine, and the fish that 
wouldn’t bite, a merry shout, which we both 
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•recognized as Lena’s, broke from a pathway 
in a wood hard by. A moment later she 
came In sight, dragging Miss Fleming aloDg 
by a scarf she had wonnd ronnd her waist. 

“ O, here’s Harry and Mr. Luttreli,” cried 
the child. “ That is capital. I want to get 
to the other side of the river, to where the 
foxgloves are, and the bridge is snch a long 
long way round. Ton can carry ns both 
over, can’t you, Harry? Assunta is not at 
all heavy.” 

“I shall be delighted,” said the young 
fisherman, laying his rod on the bank, and 
slipping off his basket with agility. 

“ No,” said Miss Fleming, quietly, “ we 
can go no further, Lena. We must turn 
back now.” 

“Come, that’s very hard,” cried Harry. 

“ Sit down, at all events, for a minute, wont 
you ? I’ve had no lock. I’ve not caught a 
thing to-day.” 

“And so you want to catch us?” laughed 
his little sister, who was too sharp not to be 
dangerous company sometimes; “but you 
wont catch us—you wont—you wont!” she 
cried, dancing in and out among the thickets, 
in provocation of pursnit. “ We are not to 
be caught any more than the fish, are we, 
Assunta?” 

“ It is time to be going home,” said Miss 
Fleming. “Come, Lena.” But the child 
was by no means disposed to leave us. 

“Iam thirsty. I want to drink some of 
that clear cold water, Harry. I wish I was 
a fish, I’d come up and look at you, and say, 
‘Don’t yon wish you may catch me?’ and 
then dart away, and lie in the'shadow of 
that bank there all day long. O Harry! do 
give me some water in your hands.” 

“ That’s just the way with all impudent 
little fishes,” said her brother, as he stooped 
and made a cup of his two hands. “ They 
are as cheeky as anything one minnte, whisk 
their tails in one’s very face, and the next, 
they come up and ask to be hooked up quite 
demurely.” 

But, whether in retaliation for this speech 
or not, Lena, after a noisy effort to imbibe 
something from the impromptu goblet, de¬ 
clared it to be a miserable failure—she could 
not get a drop. Then she stood at the edge 
of the stream, and tried herself, and the wa¬ 
ter ran through her fingers, and all down 
the front of her frock. After which nothing 
would serve her but that Assunta should 
make the experiment. The girl’s small 
brown hands hollowed themselves like two 


close-fitting shells, and reaching down she 
filled and lifted them to the child’s mouth, 
who clapped her hands with delight, and 
shouted: 

“Assunta’s done it! Assunta’s done it! 
She didn’t spill a drop. And O, you don’t 
know how good it is! Ton can’t do it, yon 
great clumsy Harry—ask Assunta to give 
you some.” 

Then Harry, after sundry efforts, in which 
I believe he purposely failed, humbly begged 
Miss Fleming to give him some water in her 
hands. I think, for one moment, she hesi¬ 
tated; but to decline was to attach too 
much importance to an act of child’s play. 
With a faint blush she stooped, and once 
more filled the cup made by her fingers in 
the stream. As they stood there, she on the 
strip of shore, her arms lifted towards him, 
he in the water, a little below her, his fine 
profile buried in the girl’s hands, it was a 
group ready for any sculptor. And I seemed 
to foreread the history of those two lives in 
the momentary action. She will always be 
a little above him; but he may drink, an’ he 
list, the pure water of a noble life at her 
hands. 

She dropped them ere he had quite done, 
and some of the water was spilt. The blood 
flushed up to her very brow as she turned 
away. And I knew that he had kissed her 
hands. 

CHAPTER IH 

Two years passed. I was often at the 
Grange in Harry’s holidays, and watched, 
with a keen interest, 'in which sorrow and 
bitterness were blent—sorrow which was 
prophetic for them, bitterness which was the 
selfish cry of my heart for joy that could 
never be mine—the progress of the old 
story. Harry, as he approached manhood, 
became more and more devoted to Assunta, 
and she, after her first struggle, gave np her 
whole heart and soul to him. Of me she 
’ made a friend. She little guessed all I suf¬ 
fered; and spoke to me, more unreservedly 
than she did to any one else, as Harry’s men¬ 
tor, as one whom she implicitly trusted. 
She saw that her idol was but human; with 
brilliant gifts that might lead to his undoing, 
and set in the midst of many and great 
temptations. It is possible that had he been 
more godlike, she might have loved him less* 
—snch are the strange inconsistencies of the 
human heart. For of all the positions in 
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-which a high-souled girl can stand towards 

man, that of his good angel is the one 
which attracts.her most. 

I have often wondered since that this 
growing love upon both sides, to which it 
.‘seemed to.me impossible.that any one could 
: be blind, should have created no alarm in 
•the minds of Mr. and Mrs. Walbrooke. I 
can only account for it by supposing that 
natures, slunk in the slough of a cold con¬ 
ventionality, never dream of the force of a 
first real passion.' It is called “a flirtation 
among the young people,” and is regarded 
as the measles, or. any other evil incident to 
youth, to he “ got over ” far better when 
young, than if the epidemic should be taken 
late in life. Moreover, Harry was at home 
but for a few weeks, twice a year, and as his 
comeliness, his prowess in all field sports, 
and his joviality, made him friends wherever 
he went, he had plenty of counter-attraction 
—or what might be supposed to be counter- 
attraction—iu the county, to neutralize the 
effect of a pair of dark eyes at the Grange. 
It was thus, I doubt not, that Mr. Walbrooke 
.thought upon the matter, if be troubled his 
mind at all about it. When Harry was 
■about eighteen, however—he had then left 
Westminster a year, and was with a private 
tutor iu Sussex—something must have 
.aroused Mr. Walbrooke’s long-slumbering 
prudence. He resolved that Harry, before 
going to Oxford, should travel for a year, 
and during that time I did not go to the 
Grange. 

When I next wisited it, some few months 
.after the heir’s return, and also after his first 
term at Oxford, I found Harry much changed, 

. and not for the better, iu all ways. He was, 
indeed, as affectionate towards me as ever, 
and Assunta’s influence, far from having 
diminished by the year’s absence, seemed to 
have increased. He had also grown into a 
very handsome man. But he was now im¬ 
patient of bis uncle’s control—indeed, of 
any control but hers; and there was a reck¬ 
lessness, a dare-deviltry about him, at times, 
which made me apprehensive for the future. 
Still, whenever she was present, he rarely 
,said or did anything which I.regretted; but 
over our wine after dinner—and he often 
. took more than was wise—he sometimes con¬ 
ducted himself in a way which annoyed Mr. 
Walbrooke extremely. Harry bad imbibed 
Abroad, or at Oxford, liberal opinions, which 
he more than once took this occasion to an- 
. nounce. It was in vain that his uncle 


coughed a stem Tory cough, and that ,1 
■ kicked him under the table; nothing would 
stop him. Then the presence of certain 
guests always disturbed his equanimity; no¬ 
tably that of one Mr. Bidgway, who was a 
constant visitor at the Grange during this 
period. I had seen this person before, hut 
had never noticed him much. It is neces¬ 
sary, now, that I should describe him. 

Theophilus Bidgway, of Hapsbury, was a 
man of mark in the county, I might almost 
say in England. He was preeminently “ the 
man of taste ” of his day; and Hapsbury 
was the culminating pro^f of it, which peo¬ 
ple-who care for such things came long jour¬ 
neys to see. It was more like an Italian 
palace than an English country-house, and 
was open to the charge of incongraity, with 
its statues, and fountains, and marble balus¬ 
trades, in the midst of a bleak Lincolnshire 
park, where the sun seemed never to shine, 
if it could possibly avoid it. But the interior 
possessed miracles of art, collected by Mr. 
Bidgwayin his travels, .and the furniture 
and decorations were all faultless, each room 
in its particular style, no hopeless jumble of 
epochs, such as the dwellings of most bric-a- 
brac hunters exhibit All that you saw 
here was genuine, and all (you were told) 
were in perfect harmony and <4 keeping 
only, somehow or other, the general effect 
left upon the mind was disastrously cold and 
comfortless. 

Hapsbury was more than twenty miles 
from the Grange, but we made an expedition 
there once, in a coach and four, when a party 
was staying with Mr. Walbrooke. There 
were Latin inscriptions, I remember, over 
doorways, upon marble slabs on the terrace, 
on summer-houses and sun-dials—iu every 
possible spot where they could entrap and 
confound the unlettered, and testify to 
the elegant classicality of the master of the 
place. He was, himself, not unlike one of 
those inscriptions; a marble man, highly- 
polished, gilt-lettered, difficult to read. He 
had spent a great part of his life in Italy, as 
some averred, “ under a cloud;” clouds, how¬ 
ever, being but intangible vapors drawn up¬ 
wards from the earth, these were regarded 
by his partisans as the exhalations of a nox¬ 
ious calumny condensed in order to obscure 
an effulgent reputation. And among his 
partisans none was stronger than Mr. Wal¬ 
brooke. That gentleman would never toler¬ 
ate a word against his friend, and ceased to 
invite two neighbors who had . let fall hints 
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that there were passages in Ridgway’s life 
which would not bear close examination. 

All this I learned upon the visit I am now 
describing. He was then a man of fifty, 
•mall, well-preserved, with a fine white akin, 
scarcely creased by age, delicate hands, and 
a mellifluous voice. His manner was as 
faultless as his dress, and everything else 
about him. It was the perfection of good¬ 
breeding. If I spoke, he paid as much at¬ 
tention to what the young artist said as to 
the words that fell from the greatest man at 
table. He listened with his eyes, he sympa¬ 
thized with his smile, he had always some 
apposite and graceful rejoinder. Ho doubt 
this flattered, and, in a measure, blinded me. 
Certain it is, that though there was some¬ 
thing about the man which baffled me, some¬ 
thing which made me doubt, I scarce know 
why, whether he had any heart, or any prin¬ 
ciple, I sided with those who thought him 
very agreeable. His conversation sparkled 
with anecdote, and occasionally with sar¬ 
casm, so sugared that the dull swallowed it 
unperceived. He indulged sometimes, it is 
true, in rather too many quotations and allu¬ 
sions to recondite matters which nine out 
of ten people could not understand; but, af¬ 
ter all, it afforded an agreeable contrast to 
the eternal talk about hounds and horses 
which prevailed in that fox-hunting district 
Mr. Kidgway, I fancy, had never been 
across a horse in his life. It will be under¬ 
stood that the sort of man I have described 
would be uncongenial to Harry. In point 
of fact, he never could tolerate what he 
termed “ that d—d effeminate old prig,” and 
his antipathy was now redoubled by a cause 
to which I shall come presently. Mr. Wal- 
brooke, however, invited Mr. Kidgway none 
the less often to his house; indeed, it .was 
remarked that “ the man of taste ” never 
had been so constantly at the Grange as 
during the last six months. And his ex¬ 
treme urbanity towards his friend's nephew 
made yet more apparent the younger man’s 
rudeness to his uncle’s guest 
Time had wrought only good upon Assun- 
ta Fleming. In the world’s eyes she was 
handsomer; a tall grand-looking creature. 
In mine, the development of her rare char¬ 
acter was what I chiefly saw. Her influence 
in the household was great, and the love 
which all bore her was measured chiefly by 
th«k capacity for loving. Mr. Walbrooke’s 
was circumscribed within certain reason¬ 
able limits; but, as far as his stiff nature 


Would allow, he bad a sincere regard for, and 
an earnest desire to befriend, the penniless 
foundling. Mrs. Walbrooke's was sentimen¬ 
tal and shallow. Lena’s was enthusiastic 
and thorough; she would have gone through 
fire and water for her friend; and yet Assnn- 
ta, as I have reason to know, had the delicacy 
and true wisdom never to make a confidant 
of Harry’s sister. She wa3 fully conscious 
of her own position, and of his; she knew 
how unlikely it was that they could ever 
marry; but every hope of her life was bound 
Up in him, and she could not cast it all from 
her. She was capable of any sacrifice; but 
she was scarcely twenty, and with an impas¬ 
sioned devoted nature, it was asking much 
to expect in her the prudence to shun a 
peril which she was too clever not to foresee. 

But the difficulties of her position were 
now complicated by what, to many young 
women, would have been, a subject of tri¬ 
umph and unalloyed satisfaction. It had. 
been confidently asserted that Mr. Ridgway, 
of Hapsbury, would never marry; that those 
great estates would pass away to some dis¬ 
tant branch of the family, and that Mr, 
Kidgway himself had often, expressed per¬ 
fect indifference as to who should succeed 
him. He had never been subjugated by the 
tender passion, and the requirements of the 
fastidious “ man of taste ” were such that no 
Woman, It was supposed, could fulfil them. 
But It now became tolerably apparent to 
all of us that Miss Fleming bad reached that 
hitherto unattainable eminence, whence ifc 
was just possible that she might be invited 
to step upon the throne of Hapsbury. Hot 
that Mr. Kidgway could be said to be in 
love, or anything the least like it; but he 
admired the girl, as he would have admired 
any noble work of art, watched her, and lis¬ 
tened to her, with all his critical faculties 
on the qui-vive, and smiled complacently, as 
though saying to himself, u There is no fault 
to he found. The picture is in keeping 
throughout. It is the only thing, the finish¬ 
ing touch, which Hapsbury wants to make 
it complete.’* 

It was no less evident to me, when I heard 
our host pressing Mr. Ridgway to return to 
the Grange, and saw, by what contrivances 
Assunta was constantly thrown in his way, 
that Mr. Walbrooke was bent upon bringing 
this marriage about, if it were possible. 
Hitherto the girls had dined early; now, 
Lena being sixteen, it was decreed that, 
henceforward, she and Miss Fleming should 
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appear at the late dinner; and it was gener¬ 
ally contrived that Assunta’s place should 
be nest to Mr..Ridgway. On one occasion I 
remember Mrs. Walbrooke’s asking Assunta 
to drive for her into the neighboring town 
upon some errand, and then, after having 
disposed of Lena in another way, suggesting, 
.at the last moment,, as though the thought 
had just struck her, that Mi^Ridgway should 
accompany Hiss Fleming in her drive, and 
then they “ might go and see the old church 
together,” Such little plots were of daily 
occurrence during his several visits. Was 
Assunta a dupe of them ? or was she so en¬ 
tirely absorbed by Harry, that the thought 
of Mr- Ridgway, as a suitor, never crossed 
her mind? I could not tell. One thing, 
however, was certain; she gave her middle- 
aged admirer no encouragement. She did 
not dislike him; she heard his conversation 
with a certain acknowledgment of its merits; 
she was willing to he instructed about art, 
and she smiled at his polished witticisms; 
but it seemed to be very like reading a book, 
which, while one admits it to be replete with 
information, and in point of style admirable, 
lacks all strong power of interest. 

It maddened Harry to look on all this. 
His animosity against Mr. Ridgway reached 
its culminating point one evening, when he 
lost his temper in the most unwarrautable 
manner. There were several guests in the 
bouse, and when we men entered the draw¬ 
ing-room after dinner, Assunta was sitting 
alone, at a distant table, looking over a port¬ 
folio of drawings which had arrived that 
day. Harry at once drew a chair before her, 
and sat down, so as to completely block the 
passage to and from the corner where she 
was. Mr. Ridgway, who had been separated 
from her during dinner, would have ap¬ 
proached, I saw, but could not. I was stand- 
ing, sipping my coffee, and, as he retired, I 
chanced to be in his way; he stopped. 

“Tour artist’s eye must be struck by the 
effect of Miss Fleming’s coiffure to-night 
That coronet of hair is wonderfully becom¬ 
ing. I never saw her look so handsome.” 

“ I have seen her dressed so, very often ” 
said I, rather curtly; for I was unreason¬ 
able enough to dislike hearing him praise her. 

“ Well, I have not become blase on it yet,” 
he replied, with a smile; “and I confess I 
could hardly take my eyes off her at dinner, 
as she sat opposite me. Like Dante, 

ut —-gli occhi su levai, 

23 vidi lei che si facea corona.’ ” 


Here Mr. Walbrooke, who bad been fid¬ 
geting about for some minutes, and glanc¬ 
ing continually in Harry’s direction, called 
out: 

“ Let us have a rubber. Harry, come and 
take a hand, sir. Here are Lord George 
and Mr. Wilmot ready, and Mrs. Wilraot or 
your aunt will make the fourth.” 

“ They must excuse me, sir. I never play 
at whist now,” said Harry, without rising. 

“Never play at whist? Nonsense! Why, 

I was afraid you did very little else of an 
evening at Oxford.” 

“You said you disapproved of it, so I’ve 
given it up; at all events, during the long 
vacation.” 

“Nonsense! Come, get up at once. You 
know very well ray advice did not apply to a 
quiet game at home.” 

. “ Mr. Henry Walbrooke’s charming defer¬ 
ence to his uncle’s wishes is really touch¬ 
ing,” murmured Mr. Ridgway to me. “ But 
even virtue may be carried to extreme—elt ? 
You remember what Horace says? 

“‘Dura vitant Bfculti vitium, in contraria 
currant.* ” 

“ You don’t think Harry a fool; Mr. Ridg¬ 
way?” I asked. 

He shrugged his shoulders with a bland 
smile. 

“ Not more than other florid young Nim- 
rods. They all become brutalized. They all 
get, more or less, like their horses and 
hounds. I dare say Nature gave this young 
gentleman some brains, but, you see, as Sir 
Guyon says in the Fairy Queen, 

“ ‘-now he chooseth with vile difference, 

To be a beast, and lacke intelligence/ ” 

In the meantime, uncle and nephew were 
still jangling. 

“ I’m not fit to play, sir. I’m not, indeed. 
I got a bad cropper to-day, and am horribly 
stiff.” 

“ There is no more exertion in sitting be¬ 
fore a whist-table than before a work-table,” 
said Mr. Walbrooke, with some little asperity. 

“ My head feels bothered. I’m too dull to 
play to-night,” rejoined Harry. 

“Then you had better not inflict your 
dullness on Miss Fleming.” 

“ That he will not do, Mr. Walbrooke,” 
said Assunta, with a smile, which I saw cov¬ 
ered some uneasiness. “If Harry is too 
tired to play, I will take a hand—that is, if 
any one will accept so bad a partner ” 
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This, of course, had the desired effect. 
Harry rose, with a bad grace, and limped 
across the room to where the whist-table 
stood. While they cut in for partners, Mr. 
Ridgway, with that perfect breeding which 
reneered all his actions, waited a minute 
or two, and then, without indecorous hurry, 
glided towards the seat left .vaeant by Harry, 
and slid into it The latter looked as if he 
would have liked to kick the performer of 
this very simple act; and I am sure no 
amount of stiffness would have prevented 
him, had he had a fair excuse. 

“ Tou will certainly break your neck some 
day, if you ride in this desperate way,” said 
his uncle, whose serenity being now restored 
had leisure to think of his nephew’s limbs. 
“ I wish you would be mor e careful.” 

“Perhaps you would like me to walk 
round the garden in galoshes and a fur 
coat?” retorted Harry. The allusion was 
too pointed to be missed by any one who 
heard the words, and I felt confident that 
Mr. . Ridgway’s sharp ears caught them. 
But Harry was in that state of irritation 
which made him perfectly callous to the 
effect his intemperate speech might produce, 
and he continued, “Every fellow who rides 
runs some risks. I’d rather live the life of 
a man, and die like one, than be dried up 
into a whitened fungus—something that is 
not a man, nor a woman, either.” 

Mr. Walbrooke frowned, and his lips 
twitched angrily; he turned away. Assunta 
colored up to the roots of her hair. Mr. 
Bidgway, without betraying that he had 
heard a word, leaned across the table and 
said, with a bland smile: 


“So you are a card-player, Miss Fleming? 
Do you know that I possess the first pack of 
cards, said to have been invented to amuse 
poor Charles the Sixth ? If it is true, the 
world is under a heavy debt of gratitude 
to that despised monarch for having con¬ 
tributed to Relieve its ennui for upwards of 
four hundred years.” 

“ Have they not always done more to de¬ 
stroy happiness than to increase it?” sug¬ 
gested Assunta, who, from her uneasy glances 
towards the whist-table, I saw was lending 
but a divided attention to the “ man of 
taste’s ” remarks. 

“A fool who is bent on self-destruction 
will not require cards, Miss Fleming ” was 
his reply. “ He will do so by his tongue, by 
his palate, no matter how —ious les ehemtns 
menent a Rome” 

The covert sarcasm, contrasting with 
Harry’s breach of good manners, told with 
double effect. I saw Assunta wince. Like 
a clever tactician as he was, Mr. Ridgway 
pursued his advantage no further. He ig¬ 
nored his youthful rival from that moment, 
and began discussing the drawings that lay 
on the table before him. There was not a 
place of which he bad not some anecdote, 
some apt quotation in connection • with the 
scene, or some little-known piece of informa¬ 
tion, gathered in the by-paths of literature, 
which he had scoured, and the herbarium of 
which was carefully dried in his memory. 
Assunta felt ranch impressed by his clever¬ 
ness, though she did not hear above one-half 
of what he said. 

[to be continued.] 
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DIAMOND CUT DIAMOND. 

ItY CAPTAIN FEI.IX CONSTANT. 


Mb. Charles Westleiqh lmd spoilt the 
most of his lilb abroad, tho Hist part of it in an 
English school, the five years succeeding ills 
majority at a German university. During 
this latter residence lie had acquired a good 
deal of useless information, a flue heard, an 
assortment of meerschaums, and a friend 
after the Teutonic stylo of Drudcrschtrfl, that 
is to say, a friend between whom and himself 
was supposed to exist such affection and con¬ 
fidence as Damon and Pythias, Orestes and 
Pylades, Castor and Pollux never knew. Tills 
friend was a German, a count of course, and, 
although not of course, almost as fine a fellow 
as Wcstleigh considered him. Ills namo was 
ltupcrt von Bcrgmann, and ills ambition was 
to pass for an Englishman, in which attempt 
lie almost succeeded. Both young men wero 
good looking, brave, and not deficient In self¬ 
esteem. Bergmann was cigiit and twenty 
years old, his friend two years younger. 

To the illustrious German, smoking furious¬ 
ly and amusing ids leisure with a volume of 
Kant, entered Wcstleigh with an open letter 
in his hand. 

“My friend,” said lie, “I am summoned 
home. You must go with me.” 

“Homo, to America?” inquired the count, 
hardly looking up. 

“ Yes. My sister will bo eighteen next 
month and our property is to be settled. My 
uncle, her guardian, lias written to summon 
me.” 

“ Your sister lives with the uncle, does slio 
not?” asked the count, closing Kant with a 
sigh. 

“Yes. You know I show you a letter 
from her the other day, as a good specimen of 
English composition.” 

“I remember. But you spoke of her as a 
child, I thought.” 

“True. I had forgotten the lapse of time. 
She is, it seems, a young woman, and my 
uncle mentions her as beautiful and attrac¬ 
tive. Bergmann, she shall marry you, and 
make our friendship a brothcrshlp in 
reality.” 

“Are not wo brothers already?” asked tho 
German, adding rather dubiously, “and a 
wife for cither of us might disturb tho dual 
unity of our love. She would be a third, and 


three is tho number of division but not of 
harmony.” 

“She will not ho a third,” replied Wcst- 
ieigh, tranquilly. “Her existence will bo 
merged in tiiestrongernaturesof herhusband 
and brother. She will merely he tho invisible 
cement consolidating our union.” 

The two young men embraced, ‘ o da mode 
Germanorum,’ and tho affair was settled. 

“What is the name of our littlo/raufebi?” 
asked Bergmann, resuming ills pipe. 

“ Charlotte. My mother named both her 
children for their father, whom she adored.” 

" Is It a propensity of tho family ?” modestly 
inquired tho German. 

“ To adore their husbands ? I think it is; at 
any rate, Charlotte will adore you, my 
Bergmann.” 

Tho young men embraced again. 

Two months later, Damon and Pythias left 
the railway train at a quiet Now England 
station, ami entered a carriago in waiting. A 
smiling lad, black as tho ace of spades, sat in 
front and drove a pair of admirable horses. 

“ It is one of tiio aborigines, the original 
lords of the soil, is it not?” asked Bergmann, 
in German. 

“ No, I think not. Tho Indians are called 
red men. Tills is a negro, an African, you 
know.” 

“ O yes. One of the abused and down¬ 
trodden serfs of tills free country. A slave, no 
doubt.” 

“ I am not sure, hut I do not think they 
hold slaves in this canton, tills State I mean,” 
said Wcstleigh, suspecting for tiio first time 
that lie knew less of ills natlvo land than of 
Assyria, or Bokharia, and resolving to “ read 
up” as soon as possible. Meantimo lie asked 
of tiio sable subject of discussion: 

“Are tiio family of my uncle well, my lad?” 

“Yis sir. Do major am fus’rate, but lie 
done gone away. Bo homo ’fore to-morrow 
night lie say. Do young ladles berry well too, 
tank you sah.” 

“ Tiio young Indies?” asked Charles, rather 
uneasily, “ who is tliero at tho house beside 
my sister, Miss Wcstleigh ?” 

“ Dere’s Miss Wcstleigh ag’in, sail.” 

“Miss Wcstleigh again? What, another 
Miss Wcstleigh?” 
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“ TIs sail. Do major’s darter, sail.” 

“ 0 , my cousin, I suppose. I had forgotten 
that I had one. Is Miss Charlotte well?” 

“ Bof of ’em, sail.” 

"Doth what?” 

“ Dof Miss Charlie, sail.” 

“What, is M(\|or Wcstlelgh's daughter 
named Charlotte, as well as my sister?" 

“ YIs sail,” replied Ebony, grinning widely. 

“ Good heavens! And how do you distin¬ 
guish them? How are they called, I mean?” 

“ De major call ’em Mouse an’ Tiny. IVe 
calls ’em Miss Charlie.” 

“ What, both of them Miss Charlie ?” 

“YIs sail.” 

“ How singular," murmured Westleigli; 
and after a moment of uneasy revery, added in 
German to Ills friend: 

“ Suppose, dear Bergmann, you should like 
iny cousin best?” 

Never!” exclaimed the Gorman, passion¬ 
ately. “ What is the love of woman to thy 
love, my friend? Itomember the Jraulcin 
Charlotte is dear to 1110 already, as being your 
sister, atul but that she is that, I should 
probably never implore her to become my 
wife. The other is nothing, can be nothing 
to me. It may bo you will love her yourself, 
my Charles.” 

“It may be,” replied Westleigli, compla¬ 
cently. “ You promise mo, then, that you 
will woo my sister only, and not my cousin?” 

“I swear it to you, Charles." 

Snow-ball, whose eyes had expanded to 
twice tliclr natural dimensions while listening 
to the unknown and fearful tones issuing 
from those bearded lips, now turned hastily 
into a long avenue, and drove up at furious 
speed. A quarter of a mile brought the 
carriage to the front of a large and handsome 
country house, illuminated along its whole 
facade. 

“It is in your honor, Bergmann,” said 
Charles, in pleased surprise. 

“ The frautcin could not have known of our 
intentions with regard to her?” asked the 
count, quite fluttered with surprise and 
pleasure. 

“ I’nrdon, Rupert. But I gave her one little 
hint in writing to announce our approach,” 

“ Tlie illumination then may be a maiden’s 
shy acceptance of a proffered lover,” murmur¬ 
ed tlie count, following his friend up the 
steps and into a large old-fashioned hall, 
crowded with so strange a group of revellers 
that both young men stopped upon tlio 
threshold uncertain whether or not to enter. 


Tlie doubt wa 3 removed by a page, dressed in 
blue velvet, white satin and silver ornaments, 
with a cap and plume set jauntily upon his 
crisp curls, and a mask covering tlie upper 
part of his face, who came skipping forward 
to receive them. 

“Welcome, gentlemen,” said he, bowing 
low, “iny mistress holds revel to-night, as you 
see, but she has bid me greet you in her 
name, and marshal'yon to your apartments. 
She hopes so soon as you are refreshed that 
you will join us in the hall.” 

“A masked ball I Are we in Paris, or have 
we slipped back into the middle ages, and 
lighted upon a veritable castle with its squires 
and dames?” asked Bergmann, looking about 
him in bewilderment. 

“It goes with the illumination. It is a 
device of our little Charlotte to avoid meeting 
you face to face,” replied Westleigli, in Ger¬ 
man; and then courteously, answering the 
page’s invitation, the young gentlemen follow¬ 
ed him to two handsome and adjoining 
chambers, where ho left them. 

A hasty toilet concluded, the friends lost 
no time in presenting themselves below stairs, 
where they found the page awaiting them. 

“Shall I present you to my mistress?'’ 
asked he. 

“ By all means. But which of the young 
ladies acts the pifct of mistress in this en¬ 
chanted scene?” replied Westleigli, looking 
towards the upper end of the hall where 
stood a female figure dressed in tlio robes of 
a chatelaine, with a bunch of keys and an 
embroidered purse at her girdle, and with a 
long gold chain with a cross at the end sus¬ 
pended from her neck. Iler face was covered 
with a velvet mask, but her air was at once 
dignified and gracious, well befitting her 
position. Behind iier stood a lady-in-waiting, 
with whom she occasionally spoke iu 
whispers, 

“Which young lady? Why the true mis¬ 
tress, of course, good sir,” replied the page, 
saucily, and threading the gay groups of 
maskers, he presently brought the guests close 
to the chatelaine, to whom he presented 
them as: 

“Two travellers anxious to join our revels, 
your ladyship.” 

“They are welcome. You liavo travelled 
far, gentlemen,” replied the hostess, gracious¬ 
ly, but not offering a hand to either. 

“ We have indeed, and are highly flattered 
by onr reception,” replied Westleigli, trying to 
divine wdiethorthis was his sister or his cousin. 
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“ Ton arc very welcome,” replied the hostess 
again, and then turned to greet her other 
guests, 

“When you cannot get the mistress it is 
well to take up with the inaid, and here is as 
pretty a one as you will And in the New 
World,” said the page, pulling the two gentle¬ 
men by the sleeve and pointing to the lady- 
in-waiting, who seemed attentively regarding 
them through her mask. 

“ Let me present you,” continued lie: “Fair 
Mistress Gillian, here are two gentlemen, 
come all the way from Germany to kiss your 
hands. Welcome them.” 

“Your nimble tongue can speak for both of 
us, Muster Roland,” replied the maid, laugh¬ 
ing, as she drew a step nearer. “ But indeed 
gentlemen, you are heartily welcome—both of 
you.” 

“This must he my sister. My cousin 
would of course act the hostess in her father’s 
house,” said Weslleigh, aside, and then 
continued aloud: 

“ Thanks, fair lady, for the welcome, and if 
you are whom I suspect, I shall yet claim a 
warm greeting. Meantime, allow me to pre¬ 
sent my friend, the Count von Bergmann, to 
your especial notice.” 

The count bowed until his iips touched the 
little white hand presented to him,and Wcst- 
leigh withdrew a few steps, wishing to en¬ 
courage a conversation between the two 
destined for each other. 

The sprightly page was at his elbow. 

“ Take care what you are about,” said ho, 
in a tone of playful menace. “ That lady is 
already appropriated. Do not allow your 
bearded friend to become too much interested 
in her.” 

Westleigh stared at him in dismay. 

“ What do you mean?” exclaimed he. “ Is 
not that young lady Miss Charlotte West¬ 
leigh ?” 

“Hush, sir! not so loud. Yes, that is the 
lady’s name, except for to-night,” said the 
page, more seriously. 

“And who presumes to such a claim upon 
her, prior to that of her own brother?” asked 
Westleigh, indignantly. 

“Who? I, myself. Have you anything to 
say in opposition, my lord brother?” retorted 
the page, in the same tone. 

“That remains to ho seen, friend page. In 
the first place, allow mo to inquire your 
name.” 

“ Boland. No matter for the re 3 t, just 
now.” 


“Very well, but please to remember that I 
am Miss Westlcigh’s brother and natural 
controller of her destiny.” 

“Indeed. And might I inquire in what 
manner you have decided ft?” asked the 
page, sarcastically. 

“She Is to marry the Count von.Bcrgmann, 
the gentleman at present conversing with 
her apparently to their mutual satisfaction.” 

“So much to the lady’s satisfaction that if 
I at this moment went and asked her to leave 
him and promenade with me she would do 
so, or if I asked for the ring off her finger, or 
the flower from her bosom, she would give it 
me,” said the page, with an easy assurance of 
manner, in the highest degree irritating to 
Westleigh. 

“I do not believe you,” exclaimed ho, 
rudely. “And I call upon you to prove your 
words. Miss Westleigh wears, I perceive, 
a bunch of forget-me-nots at the throat, out 
of compliment to the count, I do not doubt. 
Come with me, and ask her to give them to 
you in bis presence, if you dare,” 

“ I will do more,” replied Roland, tranquilly; 
“I will ask her to kiss them, and then to 
fasten them in the buttonhole of my doublet. 
Will that satisfy you of our good under¬ 
standing?” 

Speechless with rage, Charles replied by a 
fierce gesture, ami strode towards his sister, 
followed by the page, beneath whoso mask 
could be perceived a sudden aecess of color. 
Coming close to the lady-in-waiting who was 
carrying on a very animated conversation 
with the count, he paused a moment, then 
kneoling before her said; 

“Sweet Gillian, I beg a boon, for fair love’s 
sake. Is it granted?” 

“ What is it, saucy page?” 

“ I long for the blue forget-mc-nots upon 
jour bosom. Kiss them once, and then 
fasten them above my heart. Remember all 
they mean.” 

Westleigh clenched his hand, and frowned 
heavily, while the count started, stepped 
hastily forward, then recollecting himself 
stood in suspense, staring at Gillian, who 
without a word unfastened the flowers, 
pressed them to her lips, then stooping over 
the still kneeling page, thrust the stems 
through tho buttonhole of his doublet, 
saying: 

“There, silly boy, now begone.” 

“Thanks, dearest.” And tho page seizing 
the little hand, kissed it, pressed it to his 
heart, and rising turned to Westleigh: 
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' “Aro you convinced ? asked ho. 

Charles did not ut once reply, but after 
standing for a moment looking from one to 
another of the little group, lie laid a heavy 
hand upon Bergmann’s arm, and said in 
German, wliiln pointing to the page: 

“ You or I must kill that boy. She loves 
him.” 

Bergmann looked at the object of his 
friend’s wrath, as ho stood whispering with 
Gillian. 

“Boor boy!” muttered lie. “It is but a 
childish fancy. We will cure her of it. Say 
nothing more to-night. This masquerade 
niters everything. Wait until morning shows 
every one in bis true light. I mu going to 
talk to our hostess who is at present disen¬ 
gaged, Amuse yourself also, my friend.” 

“ Remember your promise. The hostess is 
my cousin, no doubt.” 

“ I shall remember," said the count, briefly. 
And Charles planting himself in a corner, re¬ 
mained a silent and somewhat gloomy spec¬ 
tator of the scene, while Bcrgmann made 
himself agreeable to the hostess, and Roland 
and Gillian glided away in an interminable 
waltz, 

Before the guests had all retired, the two 
friends, weary and somewhat disgusted with 
the opening of their campaign, sought their 
chambers and tlieir rest. 

The next morniug broke clear and lovely, 
and Bergmann rising early for a morning 
stroll found bis friend awaiting him. They 
descended the stairs together, and hi the hall, 
whence all traco of the late revel had been 
removed, they fouttd a fine hearty old gen¬ 
tleman striding up and down with a brace of 
dogs at his heel. lie came forward at once, 
holding out both hands, and saying cheerily: 

“Good-morning, my lads. Glad enough to 
see you, Charles, and your friend as well. I 
was sorry not to meet you last night, blit— 
why, Charley, you are the imago of your 
father, boy 1 Brings the poor fellow hack like 
yesterday. Well, well! Have you seen the 
girls yet?” 

“ I can hardly say, sir,” replied Westleigb, 
somewhat embarrassed. “You know last 
night no one appeared in their own character, 
and—” 

“Yes, yes, I see,” interrupted the old gen¬ 
tleman, laughing heartily. “ Well, they liavo 
just gone out to the garden to compare tlieir 
own vose3 with nature's, I suppose. Come 
along and we will flml them. This way, Mr. 
Bergmann.” 


And nothing loth the young men followed 
to a quaint old-fashioned garden, full of holly¬ 
hocks and tiger lilies, pansies and mignonette, 
love-lies-bleeding and ragged-robin, with 
many another bloom dear to our ancestors. 
Here among the roses they found two living 
flowers who came laughing to meet them. 

“ There they are, the two Charlies. One is 
your sister and the other your cousin, my 
lad, so you need not be particular which you 
kiss first,” said the uncle, laughing more tlnm 
ever, as ho clapped Bergmann on the 
shoulder. 

Westleigb, meantime, accepted the chal¬ 
lenge with great alacrity, and having saluted 
both young ladies, stopped to look at them. 
Both were pretty, one with hazel eyes, and 
rippling bright brown hair, a saucy nose, and 
dimpled mouth, tlm oilier in the Madonna 
stylo, and yot with a lurking gleam of mis¬ 
chief in lier great blue eyes, that might carry 
her quite a3 far as her cousin’s outspoken 
daring. To her Charles turned with out¬ 
stretched arms. 

“Tills is my sister,” said lie. “A brother’s 
heart cannot mislead liim.” 

“ Why, liow could you possibly tell, cousin ? 
I thought you would take me for Mouse, and 
we should have such fun,” pouted hazel-eyes, 
adding, after a moment’s reflection: “ I have 
it. You knew her last night, and you remem¬ 
ber her figure and the lower part of her 
face.” 

“Well, yes, to be quite frank, Cousin 
Charlotte, that is just the way I recognized 
her,” admitted Charles, with a laugh, in which 
all the party joined right merrily. 

“But you aro not to call mo Cousin 
Charlotte. I am Charlie, or if you like it 
better, Tiny, and your sister is also Charlie, 
otherwise Mouse,” said the merry little beauty, 
ns soon as she could speak. 

“Very well, then, let mo present my friend 
Bergmann to my cousin and sister Charlie, 
otherwise Mouse and Tiny, and bespeak for 
him all the affection I shall allow either of 
them to offer any one hut myself.” 

And Charles Westleigb looked meaningly 
into Ids sister’s blue eyes, whilo Tiny ex¬ 
claimed merrily: 

“Indeed! And how do yon know how 
many other people we have learned to like 
whilo you two gentlemen were stupefying 
yourselves at Gottingen?” 

“That reminds me to inquire for a young 
gentleman whose acquaintance we made last 
night, and who declined to give any other 
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name than Roland. lie is not here tills 
morning, I suppose?” said Charles, still look¬ 
ing meaningly at his sister, who blushed 
vividly, while her cousin pertly replied: 

“It is not the fashion in America for gen¬ 
tlemen to make calls before breakfast, ami 
you will not find Roland less than the world 
of fashion.” 

“Come, children. The bell rings and I 
want my breakfast sadly. Time enough for 
nonsense afterwards. Como along.” 

And Mr. Westleigh led the way to the 
house, followed by the four young pcoplo 
jesting and laughing. *• 

After breakfast came croquet, and Berg- 
maim with quiet Mouse for a partner was 
beaten by diaries and Tiny, until (he latter 
threw dowm her mallet and proposed a ride. 

The liberal stables afforded a mount for 
the whole party, and they cantered down the 
avenue, Charles and Tiny leading, and the 
others following somewhat silently. 

“Do you know, Charles, I like Mr. Berg- 
matin ever so much better than I do you?” 
began Tiny. “ He isn’t so cross and peremp¬ 
tory. You and I will quarrel fearfully if we 
arc together long. I am convinced of it.” 

“Arc you? I dare say you arc quite right, 
but in the end, my charming cousin, it is 
always the stronger nature that conquers. 
Did not you know' that?” asked Charles, 
jestingly, but yet not without meaning. 

“So that I should come off victorious, you 
mean?” rejoined Tiny, provokingly. “Well, 
I dare say it would ho so, but I do not like 
you any the better for that. Now with Mr. 
Bergmann I should never quarrel.’* 

“What a pity lie seems insensible to your 
admiration. lie is already quite devoted to 
my sister, whom in the end he will marry,” 
said Charles, with exasperating coolness. 

“ Will he, really ? And Roland?” inquired 
Tiny, flashing a saucy glance into her cousin's 
eyes. 

“ Confound Roland. If he comes between 
me and my plans, bo will be very apt to get 
crushed,” replied Charles, viciously. 

“ Will he ? Dear me! Poor boy, some one 
ought to mention it to him,” laughed Tiny. 

“I think so also. Will not you be the fair 
envoy? You seem so interested for him?” 

“I am indeed. I am afraid I love him as 
much as Charlie does,” said Tiny, suddenly 
serious and sighing deeply. Charles looked 
at her earnestly. 

“Do you really care for liim, cousin?” 
asked ho, presently. 


“ Indeed I do. Very, very much,” replied 
Tiny, sadly. 

“And he for you ?” 

“Yes—that is—how can you ask me, 
Charles? But I am sure he cared for me 
more than for any one, before lie knew Mouse. 
Now I cannot tell which he loves the best. I 
wish I knew.” 

And Tiny sighed profoundly. 

“Poor Charlie! If my sister has stolen 
your lover, she shall restore him to you im¬ 
mediately. It is well that I came when I 
did,” exclaimed Westleigh, with an imperial 
air. 

“And please will yon put her in the comer 
for an hour, and not let her have any sugar to 
her bread and butter at tea?” asked Charlie, 
eagerly, and fixiug her lustrous eyes full upon 
her cousin. 

“You laugh at me when I am trying to 
help you,” said the young man, reproachfully. 

“ Forgive me. But it is so nice to know 
that I am to have Roland back again, and all 
to myself. O, I hope he never will love any 
one but me again, we shall bo so happy by 
ourselves.” 

And Tiny, without the slightest apparent 
cause, burst into a ringing laugh, struck her 
horse smartly with the whip, and gal lopped 
along the hard and level road at a pace far 
exceeding any that Westleigh felt at all dis¬ 
posed to rival. Ho turned to his friend, who 
with difficulty restrained his eager horse: 

“You like riding fast, Bergmann,” said lie, 
“and I do not. Ride on, please, with my 
cousin, and I will take your place beside 
Charlie.” 

The count obeyed with alacrity, and 
Charles accommodating his horse’s pace to 
the gentle amble of his sister’s pony, devoted 
himself to becoming acquainted with her, 
wisely leaving the vexed question. of her 
preference for Roland the interloper, until 
another opportunity. 

Mouse-Charlie, at first a little timid, and 
very much upon her guard with the brother 
who had already shown himself so arbitrary 
and violent, no sooner found that he was dis¬ 
posed to be amiable, than she expanded like 
a ilower, and chatted away in a style almost 
as sprightly and far more deferential and 
amiable than that of her cousin. Chailes was 
delighted, and silently assured himself that 
so sweet and gentlo a girl must bo also docile, 
and that he should after all find no trouble 
in persuading her to givo up Roland and ac¬ 
cept Bergmann, and that the surest way to 
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gain his point was by working upon her 
affection for Tiny-Charlio. 

“What a lively girl our cousin is,” began 
lie, carelessly. 

“Just like sunshine. O, she is the dearest 
little creature in the world when you know 
her,” replied Mouse-Charlic, enthusiastically. 

This was well, and Charles went on 
boldly: 

“Charlie,” said he, confidentially, “I have 
already discovered a secret, which I think is 
unknown even to you. Our cousin loves this 
Roland.” 

Mouse turned her head and made no reply. 
After a moment Charles continued: 

“Indeed, I am sure of it. She owned it to 
me. Now, Charlie dear, I am sure you will 
not stand in her way if you can help it. Will 
you ?” 

“ No, Charles,” meekly replied Mouse, but 
still not looking him in the face. 

“ That’s a good girl. Then you will give up 
all idea of Roland for yourself?” 

“I shall always be very fond of him,” said 
Mouse, plaintively. 

“Yes, but—in fact you will not marry him, 
or give him any hope that you will do so? 
Promise me that, Charlie, as a proof that you 
indeed care for your brother’s wishes and 
happiness.” 

“Yes, Charles, I will promise you so much.” 
And Mousc-Charlic at last raised her soft blue 
eyes, and fixed them candidly upon those of 
her brother. He smiled approval. 

“ That is all settled then, dear. And I, on 
my part, will give up my own pretensions to 
my cousin’s hand, and help her to be happy 
with her chosen lover, although I must 
say—” 

He was silent, and after a moment Mouse 
quietly remarked: 

“ I did not know, Charles, that you had any 
pretensions to your cousin’s hand.” 

“Not pretensions exactly, perhaps,” replied 
the young man, a little confused. “But I 
thought it very likely I might fall in love with 
her, while Bcrgmann— and that we might 
marry at last.” 

“And now you don’t think you will?” 
inquired Mouse, with an air of angelic 
innocence. 

“ No—that is, of conrso she is a very nice 
girl and all that, but I don’t fancy quito so 
much noise and demonstration. She is always 
bursting out in unexpected places like aheap 
of fireworks accidentally ignited. She makes 
me nervous. But, of course, Mouse, all this 


is strictly between ourselves. I would not 
for the world have her know.” 

“ Know that you have concluded not to 
marry her, do you mean?” asked Mouse, 
serenely. 

“ Of course not, child. No matter what I 
meant, only don’t repeat a word of it.” 

“No, brother,” replied Mouse, meekly. 
Charles felt disposed to kiss her. lie did 
exclaim: 

“ What a nice gill you are, Charlie, I only 
wish the other were more like you.” 

“Would you marry her, then?” asked 
Mouse, 

“Perhaps, But was it she who played 
hostess last night?” 

“You would not have thought she could do 
it so well, should you!” exclaimed Mouse, 
with animation. “ But Tiny is such a capital 
actress.” 

“No, I should not have supposed she coulcT* 
keep still so long,” said Charles, coolly. And 
the conversation insensibly took another 
turn, and became so absorbing that Charles 
never perceived that they were returning 
homewards until his horse stopped in frontof 
the house, and Tiny from the top of the steps 
called to her cousin: 

“Come, Charlie, it is just dinner-time,” 
The two girls ran laughing into the house, 
and Juba, the black boy, took away the • 
horses. 

“You are a fortunate fellow, Bcrgmann,” 
said Westleigh, with enthusiasm, as they 
went to their own rooms. “My sister is 
really a lovely girl.” 

“ Certainly. And I also must congratulate 
you. Your cousin and Jlancce is a veritable 
enchantress. She is full of witchery. You 
will love her to distraction, directly.” 

“I think not,” replied Charles uneasily. 
“And, Bcrgmann, take care that you do not 
either.” 

“My friend,” said the German, a little 
sternly, “you need not so often remind me 
of my promise. It is sacred, and I should 
not wish to suppose you could doubt my 
truth or my honor.” 

Again the two embraced, a la mode German- 
orum , and then went to wash their hands for 
dinner. 

The next three weeks passed like a dream 
of delight. The four young people were to¬ 
gether, or, when they occasionally paired off, 

U was generally Tiny .and the count who un¬ 
dertook some active and daring feat, while 
Charles and Ids sister sat placidly in the 
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drawing-room, or strolled along the slmdy 
paths of wood, or garden, sometimes reading, 
sometimes talking, but always finding their 
tastes identical, and their pleasures the same. 

But Bcrgmann grew more and more moody, 
fitful and despondent. At last came the 
crisis. Bcrgmann, after an evening upon the 
lake, when he had rowed Tiny in a wherry, 
while Charles and Mouse drifted quietly in a 
dory, and read Tennyson by moonlight, de¬ 
tained his friend out of doors as the ladies 
bade them good-night, and after several 
futile attempts to speak, groaned out: 

“ My Charles, I am a dishonored wretch. I 
no longer have a place among men. Kill me, 
I beg of you. You have the right. Take the 
life I have disgraced, or if you will not do 
that, suffer me to creep away to hide myself 
in a foreign land," 

“Bcrgmann! What is this!" exclaimed 
Charles, himself as white and as discomposed 
as his friend. 

“ I have broken my promise," groaned the 
count, smlting’his forehead with Ills clenched 
hand. “I do not love your sister, sweet and 
gentle maiden though she is, and I adore your 
cousin to that extent that I can no longer 
conceal the infamous treachery from her, or 
you, or myself. I do not ask for pardon, 
Charles, you cannot give it yet. But I go—I 
fly—and after I am forgotten by her, and 
after you arc assured of the unutterable bliss 
of calling her your own, perhaps you may 
forgive and pity the wretch who will by then 
be dead to earth as to you." 

He was literally rushing away, with what 
purpose Heaven only knows, when Charles 
caught him by the arm, passed his own 
through it, and walked along beside him in 
silence. At last he said: 

“Bcrgmann, I too have been disappointed. 
I do not love Tiny as I expected. I have 
never fancied her from the first, and besides, 
she is in love with the young man whom we 
saw on our arrival here. He has gone away, 
they tell me, but bo will doubtless return.” 

“She does not love him—she told mo so 
this very night,” , passionately interposed 
Bcrgmann. 

“ O, you have spoken to her then ?” 

“Pardon, pardon, my friendl" 

“But why feel so distressed, Bergmann? 
If she loves you and you her I shall not stand 
between you, of course," said Charles, mag¬ 
nanimously. “ Besides, I have concluded that 
I shall never marry. I shah not find another 
woman to suit me as Mouse does, and she is 


my sister. We shall live together, and neither 
of us marry. In fact it is arranged." 

“ 0, you have spoken to her, then?” echoed 
Bergmann ;• and the two young fellows sud¬ 
denly clasped and shook each other's hands, 
laughing merrily, at the double confession so 
oddly brought about. 

The next morning after breakfast, Berg- 
inanu and Westleigh requested an interview 
with Major Westleigh, who received them in 
his study. Their errand was made known 
with as little delay as possible. 

The old man laughed aloud, and rang the 
bell. 

“Ask the' young ladies to come here 
directly,” said he, to the servant who 
answered it. 

Five minutes passed, and the young ladies 
appeared,Mouse looking remarkably innocent, 
Tiny a little scared. 

Major Westleigh taking each by an arm 
stationed them in the middle of the room, 
then resumed his official arm-chair with a 
very poor pretence of severity. 

“ Come, now, you gipseys,” said he, “ it is 
time to put a stop to all this nonsense. Niece 
Charlie, go and give your hand to your 
brother Charles.” 

“But he don’t like me, he said ho didn’t,” 
pouted Tiny, sidling up to Charles, and look¬ 
ing malicious fun in liis face. 

“There, Nephew Charles," proceeded the 
uncle, “ that Is your sister, my word for it. 
Now if you choose to give her to Mr. Beig- 
tnaiin do it. It is your own affair, for you 
know him better than I do.” 

“ This, my sister!" 

“That, my friend’s sister I" exclaimed 
Bergmann. And without waiting for a for¬ 
mal surrender, seized Tiny in his arms, 
and sealed the compact of betrothal with a 
rapturous kiss. 

“And Mouse is not my sister, after all?" 
gasped Charles. 

“Not in the least," quietly replied his uncle. 

“ Then may she—O Mouse, will you—you 
know it was all settled that wo wore to live 
together—you wont refuse to live with me as 
my wife instead of my sister, will you?” 
stammered Charles. 

“ Especially after your goodness in settling 
the whole thing before ever you camo here,” 
suggested Mouse, with the most charming 
simplicity of tone, and the merriest malice of 
glance. But she did not repulse him when 
lie proceeded to follow Bergmann’s example, 
and the major, complacently rubbing his 
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liands ami looking from ono couple to tlio 
otlicr, presently remarked : 

“ Well, as the girls seem to find themselves 
tolerably contented, young gentlemen, I do 
not know that I need object, although 
really—” 

“But Boland?” asked Charles, somo 
minutes later. 

“ It was 11 ” murmured Tiny, penitently. 

“And the chatelaine?” 

“Was the housekeeper. Don’t be vexed, 
dear—uncle know all about it.” 

“Yos,” interposed tho major. “ The truth 


of the matter Is, Charles, that the girls wero 
half amused and half provoked at the confi¬ 
dent style of your letter and at finding them¬ 
selves disposed of without their own consent, 
so they got up tho masquerade, and in fact 
the whole affair to mystify and tease you. I 
Helped, partly for love of them and partly for 
love of fun, but the jest has gone far enough 
now, and I nm rather relieved to find it end¬ 
ing so satisfactorily. So now to luncheon. 
All this talking has made me fearfully thirsty, 
and even turtle-doves feed occasionally. 
Come, ray children.” 
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THE WHITE DOE Am) THE BABE. 

A STORY FOR YOUNG FOLKS. 

BY GEOBGE J. V ABNEY. 


“ The Pun gets Into Karl’s eyes this after¬ 
noon, doesn’t it?” said his norse to an infant 
The babe which she carried in her arms replied 
by rapidly opening and shntting his eyes, 
rubbing them at the same time with his little 
hand, and, finally, giving utterance to a cry 
of discontent 

“ Here, turn his back on the naughty sun— 
so—and we’ll walk another way. Look at 
the pretty flowers,” said she, plucking a pink 
to soothe him. A butterfly hovered over the 
flower and lighted on the child’s head. Little 
Karl crowed softly, and twisted his bright eyes 
up to see the butterfly on his perch. Then a 
humming-bird came, like a flash from the 
land or rainbows, and thrust its long little bill 
into the pink, and without touching a thing 
with its tiny red feet “Happy little Karl! 
he must have a fairy gift, to love butterflies 


and birds so much and to fright them so little ” 
said his nurse. 5 

They were in a very large garden belonging 
to a great, grand-looking house that stands 
near the river Rhine, just below Mayence in 
Germany. The nurse passed on through the 
garden and outside the high, thick hedge on 
the north side, and stood looking down upon 
the river. She could jnst hear the shouts of 
the sailors, and the songs of the boatmen as 
they went to and fro over the gleaming water. 
“ O, I should like to go down to the river, 
but it would be too cool for the baby. I’ll 
set him down here and run to the nursery for 
his robe.” 

So she took a light shawl from her head, 
and, spreading it on the grass, sat little Karl 
down upon it She ran into the garden and 
brought a handful of flowers to please Mm 
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daring her absence. “Be a good little boy, 
and Hnlda will be back In a minute,” said the 
nurse, as she gave him the blossoms. Baby 
took them and crowed, and the nurse was 
gone. On the way back to the house she 
met one of the gardeners, and receiving a 
bouquet from his hands, stopped to chat a 
bit. 

Time passed quickly, as time always does 
while we linger from our duties; but present¬ 
ly the nurse was hurrying back with the robe. 
“Poor little Karl; was he afraid when he 
found himself alone so long? Has he cried ?” 
questioned Hulda to herself So she went 
round a high bunch of rose bushes slyly, to 
see what baby was doing, and to play bo-peep 
a little. She looked from behind the roses— 
there lay the rumpled blanket and scattered 
flowers; little Karl, surely, had crept oE 
The nurse was afraid he would take cold 
creeping over the ground so; and, seizing the 
blanket, she hurried along the hedge in search 
of him. He was nowhere to be seen, neither 
could she hear him crying. Some one must 
have taken the child. Perhaps the gardener 
who gave her the bouquet was playing her a 
trick. Hulda ran into the garden, and came 
upon him where they had stood chatting. 

“ Have you seen the baby ?” asked she, with 
a frightened voice. 

“ No!” he replied in astonishment; “ where 
was he ?” 

He went with her to the spot where the child 
had been left, and while Hulda ran along the 
outside of the hedge, Nicolas, the gardener, 
went along on the side next the garden, 
searching with his eyes among the flower beds, 
that he knew so well,for the runaway, or creep- 
away Karl. 

Meanwhile the lady, the child’s mother, 
entered the nursery; and wondering to find 
both him and the nurse away, she went to a 
window that looked out upon the garden. 
Nicolas and Hulda were going down the gar¬ 
den toward the water in their affrighted 
search. The lady ran ont of the house 
instantly. 

“Whathave you done with Karl?” cried 
she, angrily, to the nurse. 

Hulda burst into tears. “ I left him sitting 
on my shawl a moment while I went for his 
robe, and when I came back he was gone,” 
sobbed she. 

“Where have you looked for him?” the 
lady asked, in kinder tones. 

“All around the garden.” 

The lady looked down to the river, where 


was the boat landing, with the fence running 
closely up to it on either side. It was the 
only point on the ground where the river 
could be approached without hindrance. By 
this time the master of the house had learned 
of the mishap and sent the servants in every 
direction over the place; and himself quickly 
followed his wife down to the shore. The 
nurse was still lingering about the garden, for 
she did not think the child had gone so far. 
The gardener went on with his mistress to 
the little wharf, and looked over into the 
water. There was at this point a wide eddy, 
where the water escaped from the strong cur¬ 
rent of the river, and ran round and round in 
endless play. The bottom was of light sand, 
showing every little stick and stone that had 
been thrown into it; but the child was not 
there. Nicolas turned to the wharf and per¬ 
ceived a trail as of baby clothes; and in its 
line was a small strip of thin cloth adhering 
to a splinter. The two felt sure the babe had 
crept over the wharf into the water. The 
lady sank down in a swoon, and Nicolas called 
back to his master, who, with the nurse, was 
just advancing from the garden. Her hus¬ 
band held her head upon his arm while the 
nurse bathed her temples with water from the 
river. 

“ What is this?” asked the gentleman, tak¬ 
ing from his wife’s hand the strip of cloth. 

“It is a piece of little Karl’s dress,” replied 
the gardener. 

The nurse looked at it. “ This is not like 
Karl’s dress!” exclaimed she. 

The lady now revived, and the intelligence 
was communicated to her. “But there are 
the marks of his passing,” she cried. “ O, my 
child! my child!” 

Her husband now examined the trail as 
well as was possible in the fading light; and 
when he rose up it was with a look of relief. 
“ It goes away from the water,” said he. 

There were then no signs of the child’s hav¬ 
ing passed that way. Yet he had gone— 
but how, and whither? Had the fairies car¬ 
ried him off? 

It was dark as they, returning, entered the 
mansion. The servants had searched the 
premises thoroughly, but they found no traces 
of the child. They were now sent to obtain 
the assistance of the great bouses nearest; 
and coming back with servants and masters, 
the search was again renewed. The men on 
the passing river-crafts noticed that night with 
wonder the moving lights in glade and grove 
for miles along the shore. Late into the 
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night the search was kept up; little birds flew 
frightened from their nestling-places,and star¬ 
tled deer leaped a few rods away, then, with 
shining eyes, turned to watch the bright 
lanterns. Bat there were no signs of little 
Karl. It was early morning before the child- 
hunters returned for a short rest after their 
tedious searching. 

But in the morning, while the dew yet 
glistened on the leaves, growing numbers 
began the search anew, and again the hours 
were spent fruitlessly. The next day the 
child’s father offered a great reward to any 
person who would restore to him the child. 
Men in boats dragged great hooks through 
the river, and with slender poles felt all over 
its bottom for miles below. Multitudes wan¬ 
dered through the open glades, scaring the 
timid deer, with which the grounds were 
stocked, or rustled through the wood, startling 
the birds from their leafy hiding-places. 
Squineis ran chattering into their crooked, 
dark, little holes, or up to the high branches 
of the trees, where they sat looking knowing¬ 
ly, as if they could tell all about little Karl if 
they would. Was it possible that some fox 
of unusual size had carried off the babe—or 
had a wolf come from the mountain forest? 
Anyway they looked in the occasional fox¬ 
holes and hollow trees, and examined carefully 
the cavities about the rocks and ledges. 
Morning and evening came and went, but still 
no signs of the child. Again the nobleman 
offered a larger reward, and greater numbers 
came to join in the search. 

Bays had passed Bince the search began, 
and this was supposed to be the last effort 
The men were set in a line, standing but a few 
feet apart, and reached all the way from the 
road outside the grounds down to the river. 
Each one was to keep his position and dis¬ 
tance from the others, and thus they were to 
sweep the whole estate to its limit—the rapid 
little river that ran down from the mountains 
into the Rhine. The sky was just brightening 
in the sunlight when they left the mansion 
behind them; passing right on through groves, 
and tangled coverta in the woods, turning 
not to right or left. The birds sang, and 
dewdrops glistened and fell in silvery showers 
over the heads of the searchers, as they pressed 
aside the opposing shrubbery. Here fled a 
dozen aeer before them, speeding from open¬ 
ing to opening as the line of men swept on. 
Here three or four ran from a grove, while 
another remained lying there right in the way 
of a searcher. It was a white doe; and Nic¬ 


olas, the gardener, was coming directly upon 
her—yet she lay still, but trembling. He 
Btopped, surprised, and gazed on the beautiful 
creature; looking to him and before her with 
pity and beseeching in her large, tender eyes. 
It was late in the season, but the creature 
had young. The child was not found; Nico¬ 
las was a searcher, and must not wait. He 
stepped towards her. She rose carefully; 
then turned to look on something she had 
been enfolding. It was the lost child—little 
Karl, just rubbing his eyes open from a nap. 
The gardener gave a glad shout; and the 
tidings were taken up by his neighbor, and 
ran all along the line. Five minutes had not 
passed before the furthest man knew the child 
was found. Some ran swiftly to the mansion 
in order to be the first to communicate the 
glad news, while others came, in open-mouth¬ 
ed wonder, to see the child. The gardener, 
Nicolas, carried him tenderly in his arms; 
the child looked at the crowd of faces about, 
then back at the white deer, whose mother- 
instinct kept her timidly following. The 
crowd grew so dense that the doe lost Bight 
of the child and fled away among the groves. 
It was found again, however, and a little musi¬ 
cal bell was hung to its neck, and it was the 
tamest of pets ever after. As to Nicolas and 
Hulda, they danced together at the feast the 
master gave because the child was found; 
then they married and lived at the mansion 
till little Karl grew up to be a man. 
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TIFFINS AND L 

BY P. DAKI-LNG. 


My friend Tiffins and your humble servant 
were rusticating at Jerusalem Comer. We 
occupied Mrs. Kiddy's front chamber, and 
were her only boarders. We had been rus¬ 
ticating for a month—yes, rusty-eating. We 
had done nothing but lounge around Jerusa¬ 
lem Corner, and smoke cigars, since our 
arrival. We ate our meals regular, though. 
Yes, Tiffins and I are men of regular habits— 
about meal time. Mrs. Kiddy told one of her 
neighbors that we were “ good calculators.” 
Now that was quite a compliment, I think. 
Up at Jerusalem Comer you cannot say more 
for a man than that be is a “ good calculator.” 
Eben Godfrey, who keeps the grocery store 
there, and has been one of the selectmen of 
the town for years, began life as a poor far¬ 
mer’s boy; but be was a “ good calculator.’ 
So was Tom Sheldon, the most worthy farmer 
in the town, and so were many others, friend 
Tiffins and myself included—at least, Mrs. 
Kiddy said so. 

u What makes yon think so ?” .asked Mrs. 
Dobson, the parson’s wife. 

" Think so ? I know it Don’t they always 
calculate to eat all there is on the table? 
Yes, they do; and they've never missed their 
calculations yet” 

« O!” 

So the fact was admitted. There was no 
one to doubt it 

Meantime, I had been making certain other 
calculations. To understand them you must 
be told that Mrs. Kiddy had a daughter. She 
was an only daughter. This made it provok¬ 
ing, because, you see, Tiffins had been calcu¬ 
lating, too. The daughter was rather good- 
looking. I thought so the first time I saw 
her. Tiffins thought so too. I think she was 
about nineteen; possessed a fine, clear com¬ 
plexion; had eyes of dark blue, and hair like 
twisted sunbeams—a sort of reddish gold. 

It was positively nonsensical for either 
Tiffins or myself Jo fall in love with her. 
That two such young men as we were, men. 
who might marry into the very w first fami¬ 
lies,” should think of throwing ourselves away 
down there at Jerusalem Corner, was really 
absurd. I thought so all the time; but love 
and reason never did agree. 

I always had a regard for Tiffins. He was 


a nice little fellow, and would make some 
woman a good husband. I’ve made that re¬ 
mark several times in the presence of young 
ladies. You see I intended to do all I could 
for Tiffins. Why, the fact was, I meant to 
get a wife for Tiffins sometime. No hum', 
you know. He was young; and I never did 
approve of early marriages. Take my advice, 
young men, and don’t rush headlong into 
matrimony as soon as you are free from pa¬ 
ternal control. Revel in a little liberty before 
you bind yourself to a woman (if she is an 
angel) for life. (N. B. I don't charge any¬ 
thing for advice. I give it free as dirt) 

But, as I was saying, Tiffins is really a good 
little fellow. I’ve always taken a fatherly 
interest in him, so to speak. Didn’t I educate 
him? Of course. And I meant to do some¬ 
thing handsome by him, by-and-by, till he 
upset the whole dish by falling in love with 
our boarding ma’am’s daughter, Kitty Kiddy. 

Not that that was anything that he could 
really help. But the idea of his setting him¬ 
self up. as my rival was positively absurd. Of 
course Tiffins is a nice little fellow, and would 
make any woman a good husband; but what 
was he,-either physically or intellectually, 
compared to your humble servant, Eestus 
Smith ? 

And yet, the puppy (he's a good fellow 
enough in his way) had the audacity to set 
himself up as my rival. Why, I could hardly 
believe it at first The truth gradually dawned 
upon me. Then at last Tiffins told me the 
whole story. 

It was one evening, after, we had retired to 
our room, after having spent two. delirious 
hours down stairs in. the parlor with sweet 
Kitty. She played and Tiffins sang, all for 
my amusement, you* know. Tiffins has a 
good voice, and be always sings when I ask 
him. It was fun to see him try to look sweet 
at Kitty. I couldn’t help laughing in my 
sleeve. But, of course, Kitty took no more 
notice of him, though I think she never was 
more attentive to me than on that particular 
evening. * 

Well, as I waF saying, we were sitting in 
our room. The window was open, and we 
sat enjoying the evening, as well as a splendid 
view of Jerusalem Comer, by moonlight- 
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Tiffins was smoking, with his feet out of the 
window. Tiffins always gets his feet as high 
as he can. Most young men, now-a-days, 
have that habit—probably to keep their 
brains in place. 

“Smith, I have something to communi¬ 
cate,” drawled Tiffins, removing his cigar from 
his lips. 

I was building castles in Spain, and wa$ 
provoked at being disturbed. Still it was my 
duty to listen. Perhaps the young man 
wanted my advice, and, as I remarked before, 

I am always ready to give advice to young 
men. ■ * 

“ Well, Tiffins, my boy, proceed.” 

“ I—I hardly know where to begin, Smith,” 
said Tiffins. “ I suppose you’ll call me fool¬ 
ish ; but I can’t help it- I believe in late, you 
know, Smith.” 

“Well?” 

“ Yes, I believe in fate. ’Twas my destiny, 
you see.” 

“ No, I don’t see anything of the kind. You 
haven’t given me a chance to see. I don't _ 
know what you are talking about, and unless 
you bring your remarks to a head pretty soon, 

I don’t see that I shall.” 

Tiffins stared. 

“ Bless me, old fellow, I forgot that I hadn't 
told you. But, ah! you must have guessed. 

I—that is, ahem!” Tiffins was trying to look 
calm, but he couldn’t. “Yes, Smith, you 
must have guessed that I was—ah, you see— 
well, to come to the point, you must have— 
Why, confound your obtuseness! can't you 
see that T am in love ?” 

“ 0, ah! Is that the way you show it?” 

“ Come, now, I’m in earnest, Smith,” cried 
Tiffins, growing very red in the face. 

“Yes,I believe you,” I answered,looking 
as serious as a parson. “But the lady? 
There must be a female in the case, unless 
you have fallen in love with yourself, as men 
are very apt to do at your age.” 

“ O, but you must know. There isn’t but 
one woman in Jerusalem Comer that could 
possibly inspire me wjtli the grande passion. 
And even she I fear you’ll think not good 
enough for me.” 

I winced here. Such impudence! As 
though a young lady whom / had looked upon, 
and-thought worthy of my love, was not good 
enough for that little, insignificant Tiffins! 

“ The lady’s name?” T questioned, knowing 
well what would be the ^^ver. 

“ You don’t know ? Don’t you know that 
it can be no one but our Kitty ?” 


Tiffins expected that I should be surprised, 
but I had no intention of gratifying him in 
that manner. Besides, I was revolving a 
question of great importance In my own 
mind. 

You know I was a friend to Tiffins. 

“ Now,” thought I, “ wouldn’t it be a kindness 
in me to tell him that I love her also. Of 
course this will cause him-much pain, but a 
rejection would cause him more.” 

You see, I felt that if he knew that I loved 
and intended to marry her he would at once 
withdraw from the field in hopeless despair, 
and instead of making a fool of hims elf by a 
declaration of love, take kindly to soda-cock¬ 
tails and sherry cobblers to ease his woes. 
Therefore I resolved to speak, but before I 
could prepare the little preliminary speech 
that I intended to make, T iffins broke forth 
with: 

“ Come, old fel, how do you like my choice ? 
Are you dumb ?” 

“ Tiffins, my dear boy, I’m sorry for you.” 
“Ha, ha! That is a good one, Smith. You 
said it so natural, too.” 

“ I am serious, Tiffins, really serious. I 
suppose I ought to have spoken to you upon 
this subject before, but I thought nothing of 
the consequences of my silence. Of course 
this is only a boyish passion, that you will 
soon recover from. You are young yet, 
Tiffins. As I said before, I am sorry for you, 
but still I cannot help it. Even if I thought 
she could love you, I am not equal to such an 
act of self-denial. Tiffins, I love Miss Kiddy, 
and shall condescend to honor her with my 
hand and fortune in marriage.” 

“The dev — thunder and lightning, you 
don't say so!” cried Tiffins, springing from his 
. chair. 

“ Such are the facts, my dear boy,” I replied, 
gravely. 

“ Have you proposed?” 

“ No: but I shall to-morrow ” 

“ Think I will, too,” said Tiffins, resuming 
his chair and lighting a fresh cigar. 

“You!” 

“ Of course. "Why not ?” 

Did you ever hear such impudence ? After 
all that I’d done for that boy, to think of his 
Betting himself up as my rival is really aston¬ 
ishing ! Sometimes I wonder what the world 
is coming to. 

“Very well, if yon wish to, Tiffins; but of 
course you hare no hope of success.” 

He didn’t' reply. I did pity him from the 
bottom of my heart Such a good little fel- 
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low, so kind-hearted always- And now this 
was Ills first sorrow—his first love. Many a 
man has been ruined for life by such a re¬ 
jection as he was sure to meet with on the 
morrow. I trembled for Tiffins. “If he 
should take to drinking out here in Jerusalem 
Corner,” thought I, “ where there is no lodge 
of ‘ Good Templars ’ to save him from destruc¬ 
tion, who can guess what his fate will be ?” 

“ 4, Tis better to have loved and lost than 
never to have loved at all,’” I remarked, in 
an undertone, though intended for Tiffins’s 
ear. 

“Jes’ so. I’m going to turn in, Smith. 
Good-night.” 

The next morning I slept late. Rising, I 
dressed myself with unusual care. I think I 
never looked better in my life, and that is 
saying a great deal, considering that I am half 
brother to “the handsomest young lady in 
America,” whose photograph you may have 
seen advertised. 

My toilet being completed, I was about to 
descend to the breakfast room; but first I 
stopped at the window to take a breath of 
the fresh morning air, and gaze for a moment 
upon the beauties of nature as displayed at 
Jerusalem Corner. But it was animated na¬ 
ture, in the person of my friend Tiffins, that 
met my view. He was hurrying toward the 
house, while behind him, standing beside the 
rose-bush in the garden, was Kitty. 

I saw it all at a glance. Tiffins had been 
rejected. I felt positive of that, else why in 
such a hurry to leave the adored one? How 
my heart bled for him! So young, so inno¬ 
cent! Last evening so joyous, to-day so de¬ 
jected. Such is life—up and down—on the 
principle of “ Now you see it, and now you 
don’t,” as some poet, whose name I have for¬ 
gotten, beautifully and touchingly expresses 
it. I hurried down stairs, but Tiffins had 
gone.' 

“ Where ?” I asked. • 

“To the city—home,” Kitty answered, with 
downcast eyes, looking exceedingly sad. I 
knew how hard it must have been for her to 
cause him pain. I thought I could see traces 
of tears upon her cheeks. 

We took breakfast in silence. Tiffins’s 
name was not mentioned again during the 
meal. I knew that it must be painful to 
Kitty to think of him, and I endeavored to 
distract her thoughts from him as much as 


After breakfast, I asked Kitty if I might see 
her alone for a few moments. 

“Yes sir,” she answered, very demurely. 

I led the way to the drawing-room. Lead¬ 
ing Kitty to a seat, I took a chair beside her. 
A feeling of exquisite bliss stole over me. I 
fancied that I was dissolving in a sea of de¬ 
light, treating Kitty to such “dissolving 
views ” as are not often seen. 

“ Kitty,” I began, attempting to take her 
hand, “ perhaps you can guess why I wished 
to see you alone,” I said, slipping one arm 
around her beauteous form. ; 

“Yes,” she murmured, biting her finger 
nails—a habit girls have, I’ve noticed, at such 
times. 

“ Kitty, I love you P I cried, in my most 
melodious tones. 

“ I know it. Mr. Tiffins told me,” still biting 
her nails. 

“ Tiffins! O yes, to be sure. Poor Tiffins! 
It 'is sorrowful to think that our happiness 
must be purchased at the price of his.” 

“ His happiness P Kitty cried, turning scar¬ 
let. “ Why, what do you mean?” 

“Why, Tiffins must be miserable, since you 
have rejected him.” 

“ Rejected Mr. Tiffins—my dear Ned! Why, 
I accepted him, and we are to be married in 
the fall.” 

“ Tiffins P I cried. 

“ Mr. Edward Tiffins,” said Kitty. 

“And me?” 

“0,1 never could love you. I liked you 
very well as a friend, but as a lover , why, I 
preferred Ned.” 

It was a hard struggle forme for one mo¬ 
ment, but I mastered myself, and in my most 
lofty style I spoke: 

“Miss Kiddy, allow me to thank you for 
this. Excuse me if I thought that I could 
love one so much inferior to myself, both 
intellectually and socially. With Tiffins, a 
man of humble origin and means, of less than 
ordinary mental qualifications, you will be 
much happier than with one so far above you 
in every particular as myself You have my 
best wishes for your future happiness. 
Adieu.” 

Miss Kiddy looked quite bewildered after 
my speech, but she made no reply. I thought 
that I had produced a stunning effect‘upon 
her. I felt that I was revenged. 

That aftemooi^I left Jerusalem Comer 
forever. S 


possible. 
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TOM IiUTEER’S STOCKINGS. 


BT MBS M.* A. BATES. 


Dick Albaky was sitting in the sanctum 
of his bachelor friend, Tom Lnther, lazily 
watching that gentleman as he clipped off the 
ends of his aristocratic monstache before the 
mirror. 

“Tom!” he said, suddenly, “do yon know 
where Courtland disappeared to after his 
failure ?” 

Lnther wheeled about, with a blush among 
his silky whiskers— 

"If I did, I might not stand here this 
morning a single man.” 

“What are you driving at, old boy?” asked 
the other, in a puzzled tone. 

“You recollect hia daughter Kay?” and 
Luther sat down beside him confidentially. 

“To be sure! Rather proud, yet good- 
hearted and pretty. But you don’t mean,” 
proceeded Dick, “ that you, who have always 
ridiculed me because I married, had any in¬ 
tentions that way ?” 

“Yes, I do!” replied Tom, valiantly; “I 
mean to say that I was falling in love with 
Kay Courtland as fast as I could; and if she 
hadn’t vanished so suddenly, with her consent 
I would have made her Mrs. Luther before 
now. She is the only woman, Albany, that I 
could ever like in that character.” 

“Whew!” Dick gave a comical whistle. 
“I declare, old fellow—my mother might 
marry the king of Siam without astonishing 
me more than this news. Ha! ha! Tom 
Luther, the woman-hater, and scoffer of poor 
benedicts generally, in love! It's too good! 
You can’t ridicule me any more, now, you 

rascal.” 

“Butyou forget,” expostulated our bach¬ 
elor, with blushing dignity—“ that I’m not 
married, nor likely to be, unless I discover 
Miss Courtland; and that isn’t probable, you 
know.” 

“Isn’t there any way to ferret her out? 
asked Dick, enthusiastically. “ I will do any¬ 
thing, Tom, to assist you into the hymeneal 
state;—I am anxious to have my revenge.” 

“ No,” sighed Tom, with a face as solemn 
as a monument, “ there isn’t, that I know of. 
I have already gone myself as far as propriety 
will admit in inquiring for her. Perhaps, 
Dick, she has left the city.” 

“I shouldn’t wonder,” replied Albany, 


leisurely lighting a cigar. “ But, goodness, 
Tom, just look at that clock; we shall be 
late to the excursion, as true as you live; 
hurry up!” 

The bachelor threw off a tremendous sigh 
and began to bustle about, for his friend had 
popped in on him before his toilet was made. 

“ What in time is the matter?” asked Dick, 
a moment after, as he turned around to where 
Tom was vehemently apostrophising a refrac¬ 
tory stocking. 

“ Matter!” he roared, tugging away at the 
article—“ don’t you see this confounded thing 
Is so small that, if I ever get it on, my toes 
will turn in like a Chinese ? There! O!” and 
his fingers, in their frantic efforts, came tear¬ 
ing through the wool. 

“Ha! ha I” laughed Dick. 

“ O, it may seam amusing enough to you,” 
said Tom, with a scowl, as he jerked the of¬ 
fensive remnants from his foot and threw 
them on to the coals; “ but I tell you, Albany, 
if you had my trials in this line, you would 
take the thing differently. Why, I never 
have a shirt or a stocking that fits; yet, I 
could grin and bear everything else if the 
stockings suited. It may be a peculiarity, 
but, If they are a pin’s head out of the way, it 
gets me to raving.” 

“Where do you buy your hosiery?” asked 
Dick, sympathizingly. 

“ O, everywhere; and I have even hired 
my landlady to knit some for me, in the hope 
of getting a decent fit; but they’re like all 
the rest—either tight as a vice, or too large.” 

“ Tom, I am going to make a suggestion,” - 
exclaimed Dick, animatedly. 

“ Fire away,” said the bachelor, anxiously. 

“And it is a tip-top one,” proceeded Dick. 
“Just clap a notice into some daily paper, 
saying that you want to hire a person to knit 
you socks after your own measure—name a 
generous reward, and, my word for it, you 
will find yourself suited in this awful special-, 
ity. There, what do you think of that?” 

“You’re a genius,” replied Tom, looking 
at him admiringly. “ I’ll just try that thing, 
my hoy.” ‘ 

And he kept his word. For that day,’ after, 
his return from the excursion, he sat down’ 
and wrote off with a flourish the following: 
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$10 Rewabd to any person who will knit 
the undersigned a pair of stockings that will 
minutely agree with the measure he will 
furnish. Apply to Thomas Luther, at Mrs. 
Gorham's boarding-house, 7 E-street. 

After this, our friend thrust the notice into 
the pocket of his velvet vest, and went with 
it across the street to the “Advertiser;” and 
the next morning, with a complacent smile, 
he was reading the odd production over his 
coffee. * * * 

“ No sir, she alnt my ma nor my sister; 
she’s only a gal that hires a room in dad’s 
house.” 

“ And the young woman wants the meas¬ 
ure,” remarked Tom Luther, with an amused 
look at the shabbily-dressed but wise-looking 
little fellow who hud come as first applicant 
lor the stocking job. 

“Yes sir—and she telled me to say she’d 
have ’em done in a few day?,” replied the 
boy, rolling his tongue, and looking with 
admiring wonder at the diamond which 
flashed on the wealthy bachelor’s finger. 

Tom deposited himself in a chair, poised 
his elegantly-shaped foot in another, and 
measured it critically—allowing for his corns. 
Then be carefully wrote down Ms conclusions, 
gave them with a handful of pennies to the 
boy, and tucked him out on to the sidewalk. 

“ I declare,” he thought, as he went back 
to his room to smoke and soliloquize, “I 
never thought to ask the child her name. 
Must be very poor, though, and—heigho—If 
she does those stockings to please me, I will 
reward her with twice the sum I named in 
the notice.” 

Four days later, as Albany and Luther 
were sitting in the latter’s apartment at a 
game of chess, the bachelors landlady ushered 
in the little boy who had been charged with 
the stocking mission. He held them now, 
done up in a paper, shyly towards Tom, who 
tore it open, and had them upon his feet. 

“ Such stockings I” he cried, manoeuvering 
around in them admiringly. “ Look there, 
Dick,” and he brought a foot in proximity 
to that person’s eyes—“did you ever see such 
a fit? And notice how ingeniously my name 
is knit in at the top! That girl is an extra¬ 
ordinary creature, Dick!” 

“I agree with you,” warmly allowed his 
friend, as he examined the beautiful work. 
u What’s the young woman’s name?” 

“ That’s just what I want to know myself,” 
declared Tom, turning inquiringly to the 
boy, who stood giggling at his capers. 


“ She telled me not to say,” he answered, 
twisting himself with embarrassment. 

“ Singular,” observed Albany. 

“ Nevertheless,” persisted Tom, “ Pm going 
to find her out, and contract with her for a 
bale or so of these stockings. Good-by, 
Dick,” he said, do nnin g his hat—“ be back in 
a few moments. Come, sonny!” 

But the boy held back* 

“ I mustn’t,” he half supplicated. “ She 
don’t like the rich folk3 to know where she 
lives.” 

Tom stared at him with a puzzled smile; 
then pointing to some mammoth candy canes 
which were displayed in a shop window across 
the street, he said, insinuatingly: 

“ My little dear, jnst take me to the young 
lady, and you shall have those and enough 
candy to make you sick for a month.” 

The boy’s firmness was no proof against 
this alluring offer; so, a few moments later, 
with the coveted canes and his ragged pock¬ 
ets crowded with confectionery, he was trot¬ 
ting on before the^sanguine bachelor to his 
obscure home, which proved to be an old, 
battered, and almost shingless tenement, so 
crowded amongst others of a like description 
that no part of the blue heavens ever greeted 
its inmates, save the little strip which smiled 
down into the narrow alley: and only by 
the sailors’ heave-ho on the wharf beyond, 
and the plashing of vessels, could these poor 
beings realize that a sea lay, sparkling and 
free, so near where, in the darkness, poverty 
and contracted space, their souls grew sick 
of life. Tom shuddered as he followed the 
boy through a noisome passage, and stopped 
with him before a paintless and shaky door 
at Its end. 

“She lives in there,” said the child, who 
scampered away to his other companions, 
who were vociferously calling him, far back 
in the dim passage, to come and “ fork over” - 
his treasures. 

Tom felt rather queerly as he stood there 
alone; and his gloved hand on its way to the 
door, remained suspended, while he wondered, 
if his knock would reveal such a scene of filth 
and terrible poverty as had once or twice 
presented itself to him through the open, 
doors there in the passage. No matter; a, 
poor girl in there had labored for him—his 
object was to reward her; that done, he 
would hurry out of the place, whose desola¬ 
tion and poverty he had never seen equalled. 
It might have been the coughing inside that 
room which prevented him from being heard; 
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at any rate, he had to repeat his knock a 
number of times before the door opened. 

“MayI Miss Courtland! My God 1” 

No wonder at his exclamations, or that they 
were spoken almost with a gasp, for it would 
have seemed cruel, pitiful, to any one know¬ 
ing her less than he did, that the little black- 
clad figure standing there before him, with, 
its pale, wan face and sorrowful eyes, should 
prove the happy and blooming girl who had 
been surrounded by admiration and plenty 
two short years before. Her sweet beauty 
and generous disposition had captivated 
Thomas Luther, while her own sentiments 
towards tjie handsome bachelor had not been ' 
cold; and now, after adversity had made her 
acquaintance with him only as sunset colors 
blend and drill away, they had met again. 
And she Btood before Ms surprised, pitying 
look, the hot blood burning in her white 
cheek, not able to say a word. And he knew 
why, for her injunction to the child not to 
reveal her name, and hi^ knowledge of her 
pride, told him that, although her heart was 
breaking of want and despair, she was yet 
suffering as only a proud spirit can suffer, to 
have him find her in this horrible place—to 
see him scrutinize that miserable room. 
Where was Mr. Courtland? The question 
was stayed on his lips, as his eyes returned, 
from their search over the room, to her black 
dress. He realized that the poor old man 
had ascended from the sorrow and trouble 
enveloping his child, into light and plenty. 
She was alone—all alone, and in what a 
home! He spoke with tender respect. 

u May I come in, Miss Courtland? I have 
something to say to you.” 

She stood aside to let him pass in; and 
when she had closed the door behind them, 
she found voice, but it came distressed and 
faltering. 

u I did not expect you, Mr. Luther. Hid 
the stockings—” 

“ Why did you not let me know of your 
troubles, your sorrow?” he earnestly inter¬ 
rupted, going nearer her. “I would have 
served you with my last cent” 

“ I was—” 

She stopped—for the look spreading orer 
his face made her heart thrill strangely—the 
blood in her cheek burn brighter, and her 
eyes fall upon the rotten floor. In her pros¬ 
perity, he had admired her, but now, in her 
poverty and desolation, such love and pity 
was throbbing in his heart for that young 
girl as few inspire on this earth. He could 


not be silent Cold propriety should not 
abash the emotions which would only cease 
with his life. 

“ he said, tenderly, taking the thin 
hand, “you were too proud; but let such 
feeling pass now. Dear child,” his voice 
trembled with earnestness, “ only say yes, 
and I will be such a lover, friend, and pro¬ 
tector to you all your life long; I will make 
you so happy as to forbid your ever regretting 
that word. Say, darling, will you be my 
wife ?” 

She knew his words came from the heart, 
the light on Ms face that of pure love alone, 
and in that moment her warm regard for him 
deepened into a true and grateful affection, 
which made her exclaim, while she rested all 
blushes in Ms arms: 

“ May God bless you, Thomas Luther 1” 

M My dear boy,” said Dick Albany, as he 
shook hands with our bachelor at Ms wed¬ 
ding, u I’ve got my revenge! But it was odd 
enough, the way you discovered Miss Court- 
land. Those stockings—” 

“ Was the guide,” gayly interrupted Tom, 
as he turned to kiss his wife, “ that led me 
from darkness to light” 
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